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SOME REASONS FOR TEACHING HISTORY. 


An able and successful teacher in one of our prominent 
schools for the deaf has recently made remarks substantially 
as follows: 

I do not believe it is wise to spend very much time in teaching history 
to the pupils with whom we are dealing. Of course I would have them 
tolerably familiar with the history of our own country. I would also 
give them an outline of English history, but not much more. The edu- 
cation of our children should be more practical ; it should be based upon 
the things around them. Let them study physics, botany, and natural 
history. Let them learn something of the life of living things instead 
of burdening their memories with the details of the lives of people who 
died a thousand years ago. 


Much more was said to the same effect, but this is enough 
to show the main idea, namely, that, generally speaking, greater 
benefit is to be derived in the education of the deaf from the 
study of natural science than from the study of history. 

This opinion, coming from such a source, naturally leads one 
who takes an opposite view to examine his reasons for the faith 
that is in him, to see if perchance his energies have heretofore 
been misdirected and his labor largely thrown away. 

It goes without saying that in the early stages of education 
a child must learn about the things he sees. His own body; 
different animals and their habits; plants and their growth; 
the air; clouds; the sun, moon, and stars, furnish subject- 
matter which no intelligent teacher will fail to use in giving a 
vast amount of instruction. Then geography, taught as it 
should be, will make large additions to the learner’s store in 
many natural sciences. We may assume that by the time a 
child is tolerably familiar with the history of our own country 


and has an outline of English history, he has also acquired, un- 
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der the training of any judicious teacher, a considerable knowl- 
edge of the elements of science in many departments. This 
being taken for granted, the question becomes, Shall the pupil 
go on working exclusively in that line, or, without wholly 
abandoning it, shall a good part of his time in the last year or 
two of his school course be devoted to the history of the old 
world, and of medieval and modern nations other than Eng- 
land and the United States ? 

The answer to this question depends upon the answer to 
the other one, What do we teach anything for? In reply to 
this we sometimes say that the ultimate end to which we 
aspire for the young people under our charge is an acquaint- 
ance with the English language. Most of us, probably all, ad- 
mit that the facts which we give our pupils are of minor im- 
portance compared with a comprehension of the words in 
which those facts are stated. If, then, we are pre-eminently 
teachers of language, what other study opens to us such pos- 
sibilities as does history’? Every science has a vocabulary of 
its own, which must be partially mastered if one goes on be- 
yond the elementary work just mentioned, and this vocabulary 
is not of equal importance in any other field. History, on the 
contrary, uses the language of every-day life. With the small 
exception of proper names—and an acquaintance with the 
great names of history is surely as essential to what is com- 
monly called a decent education .as an acquaintance with tech- 
nical scientific terms—the words and phrases in which she 
tells her tale are those of the newspapers, of common books, 
and of conversation. A student of history must learn more or 
less of the language employed in speaking of different ages 
and races, of lost arts and dead languages and ancient civiliza- 
tions, of the rise, development, and overthrow of government 
and religion, of explorations and military expeditions, of sculp- 
ture, architecture, social customs and domestic life, and of the 
motives hidden in the heart of man by which his actions are 

‘controlled. It is safe to say that no science demands such an 
extensive and valuable vocabulary. 

Again, is it not true that a taste for history will be much 
more apt than a taste for natural science to result in a habit of 
reading after our pupils leave school? Perhaps we are at fault 
here, but it seems to us that the historical literature which is 
within their mental grasp is vastly greater in quantity and of 
a much higher quality than the scientific, and that once hav- 
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ing become interested in the kings and heroes, sages and 


saints, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 

Through the corridors of Time, 
they will be much more likely to find books which will lure 
them on to know more of these worthies than they will to find 
anything which is at the same time both intelligible and im- 
proving in the domain of science. If this is a fact, we shall be 
wise to cut our coat according to our cloth. 

But, indeed, when we say that the final cause of a teacher of 
the deaf, his raison d’étre, is to teach language and establish 
habits of reading useful books, we certainly do not mean it. 
All this is but a means to the real end which we have before 
us, the making of manly men and womanly women. We should 
all agree that one of the elements of a noble disposition in a 
man or woman is the ability and the willingness to see things 
fairly, the inclination to suspend judgment until one is sure he 
is in possession of the facts in the case. This spirit is not 
common in children. Its development comes with the years, 
but we know how much more slowly it comes to deaf children 
than to those who hear the endless discussion of motives which 
goes on among their elders. The great difficulty that our pu- 
pils experience in seeing both sides of a question is the cause 
of one of the obstacles we meet in teaching history. They are 
usually blind partisans. Macaulay’s fashion of deifying his 
friends and—if one may venture to avail himself of the rarely- 
used word--of diabolizing his foes is in exact accordance with 
their tastes, only they would like it a thousand times “ more 
so,” and, unlike the great historian, they do not deem it neces- 
sary to call into the court witnesses who can give testi- 
mony on either side. How the man who conducted the merci- 
less siege of Jerusalem could be “ The Delight of Mankind ” 
passes their conception. After you have told them that the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius was a persecutor of the Christians, 
it is well-nigh impossible for them to believe that he was one 
of those rare souls of whom the world was not worthy. The 
sanction which Queen Isabella gave to the establishment of the 
Inquisition is as damning a spot on her fame as it would be on 
Queen Victoria's should she do the same thing to-day. Now, 
it seems to us that history, and history alone of all the studies 
pursued in our schools, offers an opportunity for the direct 
cultivation of a catholic spirit, for fostering a habit of “ put- 
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ting yourself in his place” to see if there may not be some 
excuse for actions at first sight wholly indefensible. While we 
do not expect to bring about sudden changes in character by 
this means or any other, we do believe that no other study has 
such a tendency to overcome the habit of pronouncing unjust 
judgments based upon narrow and prejudiced views of things. 
A teacher so constantly meets his pupils’ hasty strictures with, 
“ But you do not know yet why he did it. Wait till I tell you 
how it seemed to him ;” and they so often change their opinions 
with further knowledge, that they gradually grow to see the 
childishness of deciding upon a matter the moment a few of 
its features are presented to their view. 

The study of history not only increases one’s ability to en- 
tertain apparently conflicting ideas, but the ideas themselves 
which she presents, considered as food for the mind from which 
we may justly expect intellectual growth, are at least of equal 
value with the ideas offered by science. And it is not difficult— 
in fact, it is the easiest thing in the world—to interest our 
children in much besides the petty details of history, to make 
them feel that men and women who died thousands of years 
ago are factors in our lives to-day. As they stand in imagina- 
tion on the battle-field of Marathon, they can be made to real- 
ize that the hope of the world was once in awful peril there, 
and they rejoice as we do that Hellenic civilization was spared 
to be the glory not of Greece, only, but of all coming nations. 
They will be interested in theories, too, whether the teacher 
gives this as an illustration of the law of the survival of the 
fittest, which governs all existence, or whether he finds in it 2 
proof that God himself still watches over and cares for the 
world that He made. In Roman history, it is not the marvel- 
lous stories of Romulus and the wolf, of the mystic Sibyl and 
her wonderful books, and of the great twin brethren at Lake 
Regillus, that are most absorbing. Boys and girls of ordinary 
intelligence soon take these at their true value, feeling their 
poetic charm but acknowledging their historic worthlessness. 
Their real sympathies are brought out rather by the long-con- 
tinued patrician oppressions, and their sense of justice is finally 
satisfied by the hard-won victory of the plebeians; or they 
look on in wonder at the matchless spectacle of Rome conquer- 
ing the world, and are impressed with the transitory nature of 
earthly things as they see her mighty power crumbled in the 
dust. Their hearts are stirred noless than our own by the life 
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and death struggle between liberty and despotism which was 
fought out on the little triangle between France, Germany, and 
the sea. They listen as to a fairy tale—or rather as to a tale 
of the avenging Fates—to the long record of injustice, selfish- 
ness, lavish extravagance, and shameless immorality on the one 
hand, and of ignorance, brutality, and starvation on the other, 
which culminated in the horrors of the French Revolution ; 
and comparing this with other revolutions of which they know 
something, they see the sure working of the law of cause and 
effect. As they learn of the political and social changes which 
have followed these outbreaks, they see the truth of Victor 
Hugo’s saying, “ The brutalities of progress are called revolu- 
tions, but when they are over this fact is recognized—the 
human race has been chastised, but it has moved onward.” 
But the question has another aspect. Hawthorne has said 
that it is a pitiful thing that any soul should leave this world 
without having once seen an antique painted window with the 
bright Italian sunshine glowing through it. It is another 
pitiful thing that so many mortals walk the dull earth without 
seeing how human existence has been irradiated by the divine 
glory which has emanated from god-like souls. History is the 
vestal virgin whose sacred office it has been to keep this light 
shining before men, and she has faithfully performed her duty. 
She has nothing better for us than the illumination and 
inspiration which we get from noble lives, and this influence 
is one to which children are especially susceptible. One of 
the fragmentary sentences found after his death among the 
papers of that subtle thinker, Joubert, was this: “Children 
have more need of models than of critics;” a remark hardly 
calculated to contribute to our peace of mind as teachers. It 
is some comfort, however, that history shows them men and 
women by scores to whose actions we may point and say, Go 
and do thou likewise. It was a very striking figure, that of 
the prisoner in the court-room and convict in the little cell in 
Athens, who, more than two thousand years ago, uttered some 
truths in words which so touched the heart of man that he has 
been saying them over and over to himself from that time till 
this. He is not likely ever to forget, ‘A man who is good for 
anything ought not to calculate the chance of living or dying ; 
he ought only to consider whether, in doing anything, he is 
doing right or wrong, acting the part of a good man or of a 
bad. For wherever a man’s place is, whether the place which 
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he has chosen or that in which he has been placed by a com- 
mander, there he ought to remain in the hour of danger; he 
should not think of death nor of anything but disgrace. And 
this, O men of Athens, is a true saying.” The same lesson with 
different illustrations was taught in another age and nation, 
beside the death-beds where saintly, Christ-like John Tauler 
administered the last sacraments, undaunted by the dreaded 
pestilence and the still more dreaded ban of excommunication. 
It has been repeated again and again, in every language under 


heaven—the lesson that discomfort, pain, and death are not the 


greatest evils, and that the greatest good consists in utter 
unselfishness and in heroic devotion to truth and duty. For 
its direct, practical bearing on the lives of our boys and girls, 
is this lesson equalled by anything which will be taught them 
in the museum or the laboratory? Do we say that this tench- 
ing belongs to the Sunday-school? Yes; but without illustra- 
tions from human life it is like geography without maps, 
botany without leaves and flowers, or anatomy without the 
skeleton and manikin. 

No one in his right mind would disparage the study of nat- 
ural science. We are in one of those uncomfortable positions 
where we are forced to choose between two, each of which has 
our love, and we have chosen not as loving Czsar less, but 
Rome more. We recognize the special merits of scientific 
study and wish our pupils could have much of it, but our lim- 
ited time in school forbids our doing the half that we want to, 
and it is inevitable that we sacrifice somethmg dear to our 
hearts. In deciding where the knife must fall, whether we 
look at each of these branches of study as a medium for teach- 
ing language, for cultivating a habit of reading and furnishing 
opportunities for its gratification, for broadening the mind 
and instilling the idea that one-sided judgments are exceed- 
ingly liable to be unjust, or whether we consider each as a 
means for inculcating the highest ethical precepts and filling 
the mind with lofty ideals, we cannot help feeling that it is his- 
tory rather than science which, like godliness, is profitable 
unto all things. 

KATHARINE FLETCHER, 
Instructor in the Clarke Institution, 
Northampton, Mass. 
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AN INSTRUCTOR IN READING. 


Nor long ago a bright boy came to the writer seeking some 
explanation in a literary selection—Webster’s “ Responsibility 
of Americans ”"—which he had learned by heart. So far as the 
words were concerned, he could make signs for them in their 
written order, but the entire thought expressed was not clear 
to him. When its meaning was explained he was able to re- 
cite the selection with more clearness and intelligence. 

The discussion of the topic of reading soon after at a 
teachers’ meeting tended greatly to strengthen the writer's 
conviction that to introduce into our work a new department, 
whose object should be to encourage reading among our pupils, 
would be proper and important. 

Ever since the dawn of the system of educating the deaf, 
various methods have appeared one by one, each looking: to- 
ward the bettering of the system. There still remains room 
for improvement, and in this connection the new department 
is spoken of as probably the best within our reach. To admit 
that as a rule deaf-mutes do not read as much as hearing per- 
sons and semi-mutes is one thing, and to devise means to in- 
still into them a fondness for reading and a capacity for 
gathering honey-like results therefrom is another. To accom- 
plish the latter result the employment of an instructor in 
reading is suggested. 

We have a department specially devoted to articulation 
work, equipped with the necessary illustrative apparatus and 
trained teachers, and in many cases satisfactory results are ob- 
tained. But this question might be raised, and it is one which 
deserves just and careful consideration: Which alone offers 
more promises of securing to the deaf a constant benefit and 
the enjoyment of intellectual culture, usefulness, and happi- 
ness—articulation or reading? If, then, we can have special 
teachers for the former department, could not a similar ar- 
rangement be made for the latter, without which neither the 
oral nor the combined nor the manual method can work with 
success? The idea is worth experimenting with, and will, 
when thoroughly tried, cease to be an experiment. 

Inferior reading prevails to a great extent among the read- 
ing portion of the community nowadays. Promoters and 


lovers of good reading need to work all the more assiduously 
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to arrest that pernicious movement, and were they half as 
active as the circulating agencies of low reading, the influence 
of the latter might be largely counteracted. To encourage good 
reading among children in school, as well as at home, would 
effectually remove their inclination toward reading poor litera- 
ture. Naturally, deaf children need attention and care more 
than their hearing brothers and sisters. 

Our graduates and other pupils leaving school may be judged 
in after years by what they know from reading and what they 
do not know from not reading. Their knowledge of readable 
matter in general is limited ; more in some cases and less in 
others. Most of the semi-mutes enjoy reading, and are con- 
stantly benefited thereby. Many of them are depended upon 
by the less fortunate for helpful information and counsel. In 
answer to a query with reference to his experience in reading 
while a pupil, a graduate, after stating the various difficulties 
encountered, said: Above all, I did not have any one to make 
me read to some purpose. So my taste for reading was not 
cultivated. * * * Ido not think the librarian should have 
selected books for my reading unless he knew my mental capac- 
ity.” With all due respect for any teacher who assumes the 
charge of aschool library, the writer holds that it is too much 
for us to expect him to select books for those children who 
wish to read, in addition to his own school-work. It would 
make a great difference were the librarian relieved of his 
school-work, so that he might devote his whole time and energy 
to the development of the pupils’ reading capacity. 

, Ina recent number of the Annals it is stated that “ noth- 
ing receives more attention in the publicschools than reading. 
It forms a part of the daily exercises throughout the pupil’s 
school-life. It should have fully as important a place in the 
education of the deaf, for we know that in reading lies almost 
the only hope a deaf child has of continued advancement in the 
acquisition of language.” If the hearing child requires a con- 


stant course of reading in its school education, how much more 
does the deaf child need it! Moreover, the former is, in many 
instances, supplied with wholesome books at home, while the 
other is not, unless he can be successfully interested in the 
library of his school. The public schools have a systematic 
course of reading, beginning with the First Reader and closing 
with selections of classical literature—verse as well as prose. 
An equivalent of that plan is a serious need in our work. But 
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something more is needed. In the public schools children are 
required to express an author’s thoughts and ideas in their own 
language in as intelligent a way as possible. Possessing already 
a vocabulary that they have been acquiring from infancy with- 
out knowing it, they do not meet with any special difficulty in 
grasping the ideas and thoughts of books adapted to their 
understanding, and to them idioms are not foreign. But the 
deaf need to be taught to read in order to think correctly, and 
at the same time they want help in understanding what they 
read. They may be encouraged to notice, secondarily, how 
language expresses these thoughts and ideas. 

It has been noticed that at literary meetings those who speak 
in debate best are those who read most. They have better 
ideas and arguments, and present them in a better style of 
thought and treatment. Sometimes this awakens other mem- 
bers to an active interest in reading, and thus enables them to 
prepare themselves much better for their work. Evidently in 
their minds lies something latent that would, if once called 
forth and cultivated, be useful in guiding their reading. Why 
shall we not have a special teacher whose office shall be to per- 
ceive the presence of that hidden inclination and guide it in 
the way it should go? 

“Our great object,” wrote the late Rev. Mr. Syle,* “is to 
persuade our pupils that pleasure is to be derived from books, 
and thus induce in them a habit of seeking it thence.” Ina 
paper read before the Tenth Convention of Instructors,t Mr. 
Woods, of the Illinois Institution, held that “both by precept 
and by example, he [the librarian] and they [the teachers] 
should daily strive to show the pupils the vast amount of pleas- 
ure and of profit to be derived from books, and constantly 
encourage and stimulate them to surmount every obstacle in 
the way of their full enjoyment of the intellectual feast spread 
before them.” 

That great object can be accomplished best through the 


patience and perseverance of an instructor in reading, the only 
objection being that his work would necessarily be the hardest 
portion that could fall to any one devoting himself to our work. 
For this reason he would be entitled to the hearty support of 
all the teachers in the school. The latter might, in various 
ways suggested by the instructor, co-operate actively with him, 


* Annals, vol. xix, page 144. 
+ Annals, vol. xxvii, page 220. 
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and they would find that they had not been working in vain, 
for, as the ability to read improves, children will learn corre- 
spondingly better. Therefore, it would be to these teachers’ 
profit to support and encourage the instructor ably in all avail- 
able ways in answer to his invitation for such help, and in the 
long run we should find that the intercourse was truly a mutual 
benefit to both the instructor and teachers, to say nothing of 
the vast amount of constant profit obtained by the pupils. 
Much of text-book work might be omitted, and, in the place of 
the dropped portion, language teaching, interwoven with such 
instruction in reading upon some definite systematic plan as 
would be given directly by the instructor or indirectly by him 
through the teachers, would not fail to make pupils independent 
readers and seekers of knowledge and language. The too rapid 
promotion of pupils from class to class might be dispensed 
with, and by devoting their leisure school-time regularly to 
reading a greater and more widely reaching knowledge of 
matter and thought might be acquired. That such an arrange- 
ment would secure for the children permanent educational 
benefits, none can gainsay or deny. Moreover, by turning the 
deaf child as much as possible from the usual sources of infor- 
mation and learning known to himself into various directions 
of reading, the teacher would enable him to acquire a more 
substantial knowledge of matter, abstract as well as concrete. 
The outcome of this attempt would be the placing of the child 
more nearly upon the same plane with his hearing brothers and 
sisters who learn so much by hearing. 

If we would have good habitual readers among our pupils, 
it would be desirable to begin with the little children. This 
can be done by awakening in them an early tendency to read, and, 
with time and constant cultivation and practice, the tendency 
will become well-rooted and permanent. Some of the children 
read what they will, and, with no timely and safe guidance in 
their choice of books and papers, they in some way turn more 
particularly to inferior reading. 

The existence of a reading department would ultimately 
lead to various literary and reading organizations among the 
pupils, and encourage them in more ways than one. Dr. Watis 
has well said, concerning the use of reading, “Talking over 
the things which you have read with your companions fixes 
them in the mind.” The existence of such organizations 
would effectually uproot many of those vulgar signs and ex- 
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pressions so commonly found where too few higher and nobler 
subjects are daily topics of communication. Start this kind 
of literary intercourse, so rich with fresh food from books, in 
the reading class, and it will make itself appreciated elsewhere. 

One who is able to repeat as his own sentiment and appre- 
ciation of the value of reading the following words of Fénelon, 
“Tf the riches of the Indies, or the crowns of the kingdoms of 
Europe, were laid at my feet in exchange for my love of read- 
ing, I would spurn them all,” and at the same time knows 
how to instill this very love into children, is the person to whom 
should be assigned the responsibility and care of the reading 
department. A command of clear, graceful signs, and a feel- 
ing of sympathy, love, and patience even toward the most 
stupid of those reading under his instruction and guidance, 
will increase the value and usefulness of his work. Time and 
experience will enable him to devise better methods of carry- 
ing it on. Thus the work will be found progressing more 
satisfactorily than if left with teachers, as is the case to-day. 
The instructor will have all the pupils of the school under his 
immediate supervision, and so can arrange a more compre- 
hensive, complete course of reading. In the work, he may, 
like the chief instructor of articulation, have his assistants, if 
such help is needed. In accordance with his specified plan of 
classification and gradation, pupils may go to him and his 
assistants. Half an hour or an hour may be given to each 
class, and, though very little can be accomplished in each brief 
period of time, yet little by little the love and extent of read- 
ing will augment. The instructor will learn best by constant 
experience how to accomplish the double object proposed by 
Mr. Syle in the paragraph above quoted. 

Let the room in which instruction in reading is to be given 
be a combination of the library and reading-room, and also be 
free from any impressions or associations whatever of the 
school-room ; make it as attractive and inviting as possible, 
even like a study in one’s home. A book-case filled with vol 
umes of’ choice literature, intended for the child as well as for 
his elders, may be placed in this place or that. A reading 
stand and a rack for holding files of papers will not be out of 
place. Several tables, with books and magazines lying on 
them, will attract the eye, and even the heart, of those coming 
to read or to learn to read. Some other things equally at- 
tractive and helpful can be introduced. No pains should be 
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spared to have the room well ventilated and lighted. Rules 
that usually govern the library and reading-room need to be 
observed here also. Classes should be required to come in 
and go out in good order. The latest newspapers should not 
be left out, and care should be taken to show that each 
paper has, as a rule, its own plan of arranging news and in- 
formation, so that by practice children may learn to know 
where to look for any desired or expected news or information 
without scanning the paper through, paragraph after para- 
graph, or column after column. It will be well to obtain papers 
and periodicals devoted to different departments of reading, so 
as to enable and encourage the pupils to keep up with the 
progress of the world. Thus he will be educated almost to 
perfection when graduated by the school. For when so placed 
as constantly to rub against the competing world, he may sub- 
scribe for and read his own trade or technical paper, which 
will supply him from issue to issue with the latest ideas and 
discoveries and improvements, thus making him a practical 
and skilled workman. The same benefit can be enjoyed by 
the gentler sex in their dressmaking, housekeeping, and other 
occupations that are adapted to their nature and agreeable to 
their preference. Moreover, more books and magazines may 
be perused and commented upon, thus pervading the reader's 
individual life with intellectual enjoyment and ennobling sen- 
timent. 

For a large number of deaf children assembled together for a 
long period of time, nothing can be more effective in giving 
them a right start than that ideal reading-room. Many who 
have a latent ability to read may be so awakened and quickened 
as to become great readers afterward. The room may be 
likened to a hot-bed, in which the minds of tender readers 
need to be cultivated before they can be transplanted into the 
general reading community to grow on for themselves. 

The value and usefulness of the new department would grow 
with practice and time. It would require constant, individual 


care and skill on the part of the instructor and his assistants, 
to say nothing of patience and perseverance. The work would 
necessarily be hard at first, but would gradually become easier 
as the children became older and correspondingly more inde- 
pendent readers. Then it would be proved that “the man 
or woman who loves to read is educated.” 


Rev. PHILIP J. HASENSTAB, B. A., 
Instructor in the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Til. 


SIX MONTHS WITH A BEGINNING CLASS. 


As THE education of the deaf advances and its many im- 
proved methods appear, teachers who love their work and seek 
to elevate it turn with eagerness to any helps which may prove 
beneficial to those under their charge. 

The beginning of our work is most important, for the firmer 
the foundation, the more securely will it bear the heavy 
weight of added years of instruction. It is especially neces- 
sary that the undeveloped minds in a beginning class should 
be gradually advanced, step by step, using simplicity and com- 
mon sense to guide us. To crowd a child’s mind beyond its 
understanding in its first year is to ruin it irrevocably for 
future instruction. The responsibility of taking new pupils 
and moulding their little minds for future good or iil should 
be thoroughly realized before attempting the task. 


How many of us understand the necessity of suppressing 


self, lest these little creatures should involuntarily imbibe the 
coarser qualities which we all possess instead of the finer, gen- 
tler characteristics which are a part of each nature? When we 
daily see the children’s imitative powers brought into play and 
notice how quickly they have acquired our every action, we 
san readily see how much our own conduct governs those 
around us in a class-room. 

Among many excellent methods in vogue, the one used in 
the Primary Department of the Pennsylvania Institution ap- 
peals (it seems to me) most directly to the teachers of begin- 
ning classes, and it is in conjunction with this method that I 
wish to suggest a few helps which may be of use in other 
school-rooms. 

The ground-work of any plan should be carefully sketched 
and thoughtfully considered before being put to use. To in- 
terest ourselves does not always mean to interest the pupils, 
and, as we are a secondary matter, every effort should be 
brought into play to attract, interest and please the children 
placed under our care. 

These little creatures must be taught to observe before they 
can learn to think, and, while they are blindly groping in the 
dark in regard to our meaning, any simple device which will 
attract and chain their attention is a step onward and upward. 
Forcing a child to memorize a word is a mistake which is 
often made. The memory is still inactive, and at first it 
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may finally become a useful faculty instead of a mere store- 
house for words. Mechanical helps are of great use to a be- 
ginner. 

Let the first few months’ work be kept in sight as much as 
possible, allowing the child’s eyes to pick out the representa- 
tive word required in an exercise from a cluster of words 
already taught. In this way the effort of searching photo- 
graphs the word upon the child’s memory and produces the 
desired result in a natural manner. 

No plan which is backed by thoughtfulness is too simple to 
use in a beginning class. The tendency to advance too quickly 
is hard to overcome. We must go down to the child’s under- 
standing instead of striving to raise him up to ours. A system 
often fails in other classes because of the inability of another 
teacher fully to grasp its inner spirit and meaning, which a 
printed explanation fails to elucidate. With this in mind, I 
shall endeavor clearly and simply to show what has been tried 
and proved to be a help to new pupils, using a few practical 
illustrations. 

With beginners, good writing is essential. The formation 
of the letters is an easy matter in itself if the pupil is, at first, 
allowed to trace a written word instead of writing from a copy. 
This is only necessary until the little hand becomes accus- 
tomed to the motion of writing, and until some idea is formed 
of the shape and character of the letters. But the formation 
of the letters is not the only important part of writing for the 
child to learn. He must be taught that some of the letters 
are longer than others, and that a line is to be written on, not 


ignored or crossed in a hap-hazard way. If the small slates 


are scratched in groups of two lines, forming one space and 
placed two spaces apart, uniformity in writing can be ob- 
tained. 

The small letters should be written in the space and the 
loop letters extend to the line above, while the reversed loops 
touch the line below, thus leaving only ¢, d, and p for the 
intermediate space. If fault is to be found in penmanship, it 
van generally be traced back to careless instruction in the 
beginning. 

It simplifies the work greatly if the pupil is taught to spell 
a word on his fingers as soon as he is able to write it. In no 
vase should verbs be introduced until the child has some 
knowledge of objects and can associate the name he has writ- 
ten with what it represents. 
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According to the system before referred to, five large slates, 
placed side by side, are used to represent the five parts of a 
sentence, namely: the subject (1), the verb (2), the object of 
the verb (3), the preposition (4), and the object of the prepo- 
sition (5). Following this plan, the small slates of extra large 
size were ruled in five columns to represent the five large 
slates which this system requires. 

The children having learned the names of ten or more ob- 
jects, verbs wére introduced. By presenting actions in strik- 
ing contrast, the children were more able to see the use and 
office of verbs, and consequently “ran,” “jumped,” and 
“danced” were presented the same day. 

There has been much discussion as to whether transitive or 
intransitive verbs should be taught first, but as the intransitive 
verb involves only one step in reasoning, it cannot fail to be 
easier for the undeveloped mind of a child to grasp. 

Simultaneously with the beginning of verbs, the pronoun 
“T” must be used, as the actions, at first, are performed en- 
tirely by the pupils. 

If the walls of the school-room are light in color, it will be 
found a great help to write “I” on the wall over the first or 
subject slate with a colored crayon. To do this a red crayon 
is best, as it shows distinctly all over the room. 

Almost immediately “you” is needed, to carry out the 
same plan; “you” should be written over or under “I,” using 
the same colored crayon. As the class advanced, every form 
of sentence was taught, using only intransitive verbs, but 
teaching two or more subjects and two or more predicates, un- 
til simple and compound sentences were thoroughly mastered, 
thus : 

John ran. 

Kate and Mary skipped. 

Ettie jumped and fell. 

Harry and James ran and screamed. 

George fell and cried and Mamie laughed. 

Before the first lesson in sentences was completed, the chil- 
dren were told to place a period as soon as each action was 
finished. Punctuation has always been a difficult thing to 
teach the deaf. The peviod is so small that its importance is 
constantly overlooked, and if its use is neglected at first, much 
trouble follows in higher ‘class-work. A bright colored period 
after each sentence written on the large slates attracts the at- 
tention of the little ones and helps them to remember to place 
it after the sentence on their own slates. 
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The use of the colored crayon need not extend over two or 
three weeks, as by that time a habit is formed which is rarely 
forgotten by a thoughtful pupil. The teaching of compound 
sentences to young pupils is not so difficult as might appear, 
if the children understand the work in hand. 

It is necessary to arouse each child’s interest, and, with this 
interest ever in view, spur them on gently, being led by them 
rather than they by you. At about the sixth week transitive 
verbs were introduced, and this necessitated the use of “me;” 
so, to continue the former plan, “me” was written on the wall 
over the third or object slate, and “ you” above it, using the 
red crayon. The time had now come for the children to un- 
derstand that “you” meant not only their teacher, but them- 
selves and each of their class-mates. To secure a real under- 
standing of this pronoun, various ways were used. A short 
sentence was spelled or written to each child, addressing him 
as “you,” and an effort was made to make the exercise inter- 
esting. 

Another way: Have John perform an action, such as “ Break 
a crayon,” and require the rest of the children to write it on 
their slates. Then tell each child to go to John and show the 
sentence to him. On their slates will be written, “ John broke 
a crayon,” but to him they must write, “ You broke a crayon,” 
which involves the change necessary. 

The simple and compound sentences were continued, using 
transitive and intransitive verbs, thus: 

Harry broke a pencil. 

James ate an apple and an orange. 

Joseph and George shook the table-cover. 


Emma pushed a chair and fell. 
Etta shut the door and opened a window. 


The class was now ready for possessives, but before the actual 
teaching began several sentences were written by the teacher 
on the large slates, which described some incident actually 
occurring in the room, as “ Mary pulled Kate’s hair,” “Sadie 
tore my apron,” etc. This was continued several days as a 
preparation for the new work. Each new step was introduced 
in this manner, and it led to a natural opening of the subject. 
Before allowing the pupils to write any sentences in the pos- 
sessive case, the following exercise was placed on a side slate: 

My hair. 
Your hair. 
— —’s hair. 
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The pronoun “ you” having been taught, “ your ” seemed to 
be the same word, the 7 at the end having little or no signifi- 
cance to the children’s minds. So to attract their eyes y, 0, u 
were written in white crayon and the r in bright red, to show 
the difference between the words and concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the 7, which signifies possession.* 

For the same purpose the dash was written in white and the 
apostrophe and s in red, which is another form important to 
understand at the first. In this way all the parts of the body 
were taught and copied on the side slates, where they were 
allowed to remain for several weeks. Before erasing them, the 
plural number was started, thus: 

My hand hands. 
Your hand. 
hand. 

Care was taken never to neglect to add the red 7 to “ your” 
or the red apostrophe and s to the possessive form. In writing 
the plural, attention was drawn to our two hands, and then h, 
a, n, d@ were written in white and s in red to designate the 
plural number. In this manner ears, cheeks, eyes, arms, fin- 
gers, etc.. were taught. 

The children now began to understand the plural form, so a 
few days after this it was found that the plural number could 
be simplified by drawing colored squares on a large slate, thus: 


one —-. 
& g two — S. 
three—s. 
four —s. 


The squares were drawn with bright orange crayon and the 
name of the corresponding number was written alongside in 
white with a white dash (for the noun), which terminated in an 
orange colored s. This coloring drew the attention of the 
class to the s and emphasized its use when more than one ob- 
ject was employed. Before this exercise was erased, it was 
copied on the wall, where it still remains, a help to any back- 
ward or forgetful pupil. 

The other pronouns were soon needed, and, to avoid mixing 
the genders, a picture of a boy was drawn on a flexible slate 

*In the sentences as here given the letters to be written in colored 
crayon are printed in bold-face type. 
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and the masculine pronouns were written beside it, using a 
bright red dash after “his,” to signify possession. 

In the same manner the picture of a girl* was drawn, and 
the feminine pronouns were written beside it, using another 
colored dash after “ her,” thus: 


a boy 
1 
he 


his ——- 


him 


*The illustrations used in this article are taken by permission from 
Miss Sarah Fuller’s ‘‘ Illustrated Primer,” published by D. C. Heath & 
Co. 


2 
/ a girl 
\ idee 
| 
her 
PS 
| 
\ 
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Instead of the drawings, large figures of a boy and a girl 
could be cut out of pictures and pasted on card-board, using 
the pronouns as above, only it is important that the figures 
should not be surrounded by any other objects, hence the sug- 
gestion to cut them out. 

After the drawings were completed, “he” and “she” were 
written on the wall over the subject slate, and “her” and “him” 
over the third or object slate, using the red crayon. These 
drawings were of great use to the pupils, and in case of a mis- 
take in gender it was only necessary to place the child who 
performed the action in front of the picture he represented to 
convince each one in the room of his or her mistake. 

Before taking up the plural pronouns, prepositions were 
taught, but only the simplest. As each was used, it was writ- 
ten on the wall in colored crayon, over the fourth or preposi 
tion slate, and was thus kept constantly before the eyes of the 
pupils to help their memory and exercise their judgment, thus: 

Lizzie shook hands with her mother. 

Kate took a crayon out of a box and broke it. 

Sadie gave some candy to Etta and she thanked her. 

Emma folded Joseph’s handkerchief and put it into her pocket. 

Mary took the pitcher off the shelf and put it on the table. 


By the time the plural pronouns were required, the children 
had acquired the singular forms as well as the possessive case 
and plural number. 

Naturally, “we” was the first plural pronoun used, and be- 
fore actually teaching it a number of actions which illustrated 
its use were given, and proper sentences were written by the 
teacher. ‘ We” literally means “I” and some one else, but a 
young child grasps the thought sooner if a@// the pupils, with 
the teacher, perform an act simultaneously, as “ We bowed,” 
“We ran and screamed,” etc. In this way “us” and “our” 
were taken up, and the children were made familiar with their 
forms before they were required to write them. 

As soon as introduced, ““we” was written over the subject 
slate beside “I,” but, to give it distinctive character, it was 
written in blue crayon instead of red. In the same manner 
“us” was written beside “ me ” over the object slate, and “our” 
over the same slate, with a dash following, which terminated 
in a different colored s, to show both plural signification and 
possessive form. 

As in the singular number, the children were apt to confuse 
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the genders, and to guard against this two groups were drawn, 
one representing several girls with their appropriate pronouns 
attached, and the other, a number of boys illustrated in the 
the same way, thus: 


three girls 
1 

they 

their --— s 


them 


four boys 


1 
they 


their ——s 


them 


uve" 


The s ending girls and the s ending boys were written with 
a colored crayon, and the dashes following “ their” in both il- 
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lustrations were also colored and terminated in a different col 
ored s. By writing “they” over the first slate and “them” 
and “their s” over the third slate in d/we, the puzzling ques- 
tion of pronouns was nearly solved. The singular pronouns 
being written in red and the plurals in blue served to separate 
one class from the other and showed their difference to the 
dullest minds. 

The neuter pronouns in the singular number, being the 
same in both cases, were very readily understood by the pupils, 
and there was no conflicting of one with the other. “ It” was 
written over the first and third slates in red, their plural forms 
having already been written in blue. 

In teaching an action which involved more than one neuter 
object, the plural was first taught in this way: 

“Mary dropped three crayons and broke it and it and it.” 
The three similar pronouns were then pointed out, and the 
children were shown that the repetition was objectionable. 
Finally, a line was drawn through “it and it and it,” and 
“them ” was written with a colored crayon upon the words 
crossed off. In this manner all the plural pronouns were first 
taught, the repetition of the noun or the singular pronoun be- 
ing used in the same way, as “ Harry and John lost his pencil 
and his pencil.” Drawing a line through the above, and writ- 
ing the plural form “their pencils ” over it, showed the children 
that the meaning was the same, although the words were 
different. 

By this time the use of the colors pointed out the impor- 
tance of a word or showed it in a new form, and the pupils 
seemed to grasp it more readily. Only a few days’ practice 
was necessary to disgust the little ones with the repeated 
words, and the correct pronouns were used naturally. 

The writing of original sentences telling of things which oc- 
curred out of the class-room was encouraged. Forcing original 
work isamistake. It should be voluntary information, and, as an 
incentive, I would suggest that some simple reward be offered 
as an inducement to secure it, if it cannot be otherwise ob- 
tained. When a child had written correct work of this kind on 
his small slate, he was required to copy it ona large slate with- 
out using the columns. 

Questions, except in the simplest forms, such as those be- 
ginning with “ Who,” “ When,” and “ Where,” are too difficult 
for first-year work. Questions to be asked truthfully should 
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only be used when the answer is really unknown. Such queries 
as “ What is your name?” and “ Where do you live?” are not 
questions in a true sense, unless asked bya stranger, and those 
who introduce such questions into first-year class-work will 
invariably give a wrong impression of a question’s office. If 
a colored interrogation point is placed after each question for 
a week or two, its use and shape will stand out more strikingly 
when contrasted with the white writing. 

To many the use of these colored crayons may seem trifling, 
but when we train little minds and guide them through so 
puzzling a series of forms as has been here mentioned, we 
should avoid all possibility of confusing their ideas, and this 
may be done by adopting any simple plan which can be ob- 
tained. 

The devices here presented are in no sense theoretical, being 
the actual outcome of the children’s need for mechanical helps 
in such constructions as would naturally confuse them. Prac- 
tice has proved their practicability, and the ability of the chil- 
dren to pick out the correct forms and apply them in their 
daily school exercises has proved their usefulness. 

KATE 8. LANDIS, 
Tnstructer in the Pennsyloania Institution, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY TREATISE. 


In the historical introduction I prepared for the English 
translation of Bonet’s Reduccion de las Letras, published two 
years ago, some extracts appear relating to Ponce de Leon 
and his work which, so far as I am aware, have never before 
been published. While not containing much new information, 
they confirm, in a remarkable manner, what we already knew 
from other sources of this great teacher and his interesting 
scholars. These extracts were taken from a MS. work written 
by the “licentiate Lasso” at “this house and monastery of 
Ofia, on the 8th of October, in the year of the birth of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 1550.” The references to 
Ponce de Leon which they contain, however, occur only inci- 
dentally, for the work mainly treats of the various questions 
regarding the legal position of deaf-mutes which arose in con- 
sequence of the unexpectedly successful results of Ponce de 
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Leon’s teaching. An analysis of Lasso’s treatise may fitly 
find a permanent place in the Annals. 

A few notes by way of preface may be useful. The original 
MS. is in the National Library at Madrid. I had a complete 
copy; as well as an English translation, made of it, in the hope 
of finding new materials for my account of Ponce de Leon. 
It would, I think, oceupy an entire number, and perhaps more, 
of the Annals. Uncouth in language, barbarous in style, and 
obscure and prolix to a degree, it required careful study before 
its general drift could be comprehended, and certainly gives 
the impression of being only a rough draft, intended to be 
subsequently corrected and finished. Full of quaint conceits 
and medizeval fancies, it stamps its author as one still under 
the influence of medizeval and scholastic modes of thought 
and feeling, while its legal arguments reveal a degree of sub- 
tlety that occasionally degenerates into mere quibbling. Its 
one redeeming trait is the evidently sincere interest which the 
writer shows in the two scions of the noble house of the 
Constable of Castile, who owed so much, as he rightly judges, 
to Ponce de Leon. 

One plain fact this treatise reveals is, that down to the mid- 
dle of the 16th century the notions entertained regarding deaf 
mutes and, of necessity, their position, remained practically un- 
changed from the time when Roman law first defined their 
legal status. The broad distinction between congenital and 
semi-mutes—called by Lasso dumb ea natura and dumb ex ae- 
cidente, respectively—was still maintained to be that the for- 
mer were born not merely speechless, but absolutely deprived 
of the very faculty of speech. Such an idea could no longer 
be sustained when Ponce de Leon's pupils gave such palpable 
proofs to the contrary, and Lasso tries to correct it, while at 
the same time adhering to the equally erroneous idea that 
speech is a natural and not acquired gift. 

The mode of argument followed by the author is to take 
some legal text bearing on the point in question, quote and 
discuss the comments of some of the old jurists, including the 
celebrated Bartolus, and then put forward a fresh interpreta- 
tion, with a view to adapt it to the altered circumstances of his 
time. I venture to think this old treatise may be described as 
the production of one of the class of scholastic jurists so nu- 
merous during the middle ages. From what its author says, 
it was plainly intended for publication. It throws an indirect 
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light on the condition of the deaf at this period, but at the 
same time it would be rash to assert of such legal enactments 
that they necessarily or always reflected the general feeling to- 
wards the class affected. Of this I have given illustrations in 
the historical account already mentioned, which, as well as the 
references to Ponce de Leon and other persona! details in 
Lasso’s work, I do not think it necessary to reproduce here.* 

The term mayorazgo, it should be explained, means, gen- 
erally speaking, the right of primogeniture, whereby an estate 
passes to the eldest son. 

“A Treatise newly composed by the licentiate Lasso, ad- 
dressed to the most illustrious Sefior Don Francisco de Tobar, 
legitimate heir to the Marquisate of Berlanga, and eldest son 
of the house of Tobar, in which, under a new style and manner 
of speech, is examined and founded on law how one dumb by 
nature, excluded in the institution of some mayorazgos wherein 
the dumb are excluded, is capable, should he speak, of the 
right of succeeding in the mayorazgo, as though he had never 
been dumb. Herein is examined the great novelty of speech, 
which the same Don Francisco, who was dumb by nature, now 
enjoys, and to whom this work is addressed ; and how he is the 
first deaf-mute in the world who has spoken by the ingenuity 
of man. Some questions and historical matters and other ad- 
mirable things which have occurred in the world are touched 
on, and the question of who is dumb by nature and who by 
accident is also discussed. Good heed is given to many doc- 
tors. who have spoken on the subject, refuting the errors which 
jurists have held on this matter. It is a new and subtile work, 
as will appear by its perusal.” 

I. Dedicatory letter to Don Francisco de Tobar. 

II. Proem and Preface, explanatory of the scope and object 
of the work. 

III. Address to the reader, giving reasons for publishing the 
work in the vernacular of the country rather than in Latin. 

IV. Introductory. Lasso incidentally mentions various won- 
derful things that have occurred in the history of the world, 
and proceeds to show that the restoration of speech to the 


*See Simplification of the Letters of the Alphabet and Method of Teach- 
ing Deaf-Muites to Speak: by J. P. Bonet ; translated by H. N. Dixon, 
M. A., with Historical Introduction by A. Farrar, Junr. 1890. Price, 50 
cents, post free, on application addressed to me as below. 
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dumb is equally possible and credible, but erroneously sup- 
poses this to be achieved by altering the inflexible course of 
nature, and not rather by making it subserve our purpose 
through a scientific comprehension of its laws. 

V. Before entering on the main subject, Lasso discusses the 
meaning of the word dumé, as understood by various author- 
ities, agreeing with those who held that dumbness is not en- 
tirely due to deafness. 

He then, in a series of eight “foundations,” proceeds to 
establish the right of 2 deaf-mute who has acquired speech to 
the succession of the mayorazgo. 

(1) Under the existing law one dumb by nature cannot 
make a will, unless he can write and by signs show that he un- 
derstood what he wrote, in which case a will drawn up under 
such conditions was valid. Therefore, how much more fitted and 
sapable is such a one to make a willif he has learned to speak, 
and express with his tongue his meaning and intention. Hence, 
if he has understanding and can speak, there is no longer any 
reason for this law, since he who speaks cannot be called dumb. 
But as the doctors held it to be impossible that one dumb by 
nature could speak at all, he was said to have been dumb by 
accident should he at any time succeed in speaking, and since 
such a one is not excluded by this law, there is no reason why 
one dumb by nature should not also be fit and capable of ex- 
ercising his rights if he acquires speech. 

(2) In this section the author inquires wherein consists the 
difference between the dumb by nature and the dumb by acci- 
dent, seeing that experience proves them to be equally capable 
of speech. He controverts the popular view that the dumb by 
nature are those who are absolutely deprived of the faculties 
of hearing and speech, unless they afterwards hear or speak, 
when the original cause of the loss must be considered as ac- 
cidental. This was also the view of the doctors and jurists. 
He holds, on the contrary, that the difference between the two 
classes is relative and not absolute, since the fact of the dumb 
by nature being able to learn to speak shows that the natural 
instinct or faculty existed inthem. He would, therefore, define 
the dumb by nature as those in whom this natural instinct to 
speak had been overcome or thwarted by some illness or acci- 
dent that supervened before the time when they would have 
heard and spoken in due course. Or, viewed in another way, 
let us assume that a// are born dumb; then, if from any cause 
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one is unable to make that use of the organs of hearing and 
speech for which they are destined, he simply continues in the 
same state in which he came into the world. The law, holding 
that such a one could not possibly speak, excluded him from 
the rights of the mayorazgo. The ground of this exclusion 
can no longer be sustained. 

(3) Other cases are adduced where ‘acts become valid by 
the removal of the disability which would otherwise have ren- 
dered them invalid. Hence, if one dumb attains to speak, 
since the disability ceases he cannot legally be termed dumb, 
and cannot, therefore, be excluded from the rights of the 
mayorazyo, to which he ought to be admitted as though he 
had never been dumb. 

The cause and motives are examined by which a testator 
excludes from the mayorazgo one dumb by nature, all of 
which are removed in the event of his speaking, and thereby 
proving his capacity to exercise his rights. 

(4) The various legal meanings which may be attached to 
the word dumb are discussed, some jurists being of opinion 
that it does not necessarily imply inability to speak. He, 
however, insists that in all documents the word must be used 
in its customary and proper signification of not speaking. It 
follows, as a matter of course, that one dumb who does acquire 
speech is not, therefore, excluded from his rights. 

(5) The law is discussed which .places one dumb, whatever 
his age, in the same category as infants, since, like the latter, he 
cannot speak or have understanding, which holds good so long 
as he remains in that condition; but if he has sense to under- 
stand and make known by signs, contrivance, or characters 
what he wants and holds in his will alone and without external 
assistance, he is fit and capable of accepting inheritance and 
contracting, including marriage; hence, in the wide sense of 
the word, he cannot be considered legally dumb. 

The prohibition from the mayorazgo would, therefore, apply 
only to those who had neither judgment nor understanding. 
This being so, with how much more force and juster cause 
should those mutes who speak, write, and have understanding 
be admitted to the mayorazyo! The whole force of the law 
in regard to infants rests on the fact that they neither have 
judgment nor yet know how to speak, and since this is the 
condition of one dumb, he is by law an infant. Therefore, 
since an infant, if he should speak and understand, would no 
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longer be called an infant, so if one dumb does the same he 
cannot and ought not to be called dumb. Hence, in regard to 
the mayorazgo, ete. 

(6) Attention is directed to the law by which certain circum- 
stances that might occur after a will was made, such as the 
birth of other children, are held to render it invalid and alter 
the disposition of the estate. Following this line of argument, 
he shows that the fact of one dumb speaking constitutes a 
change in that disposition of the mayorazgo which excluded 
him on account of being dumb, and that, as there is no proof 
that the testator intended to exclude such a case, he must be 
admitted to his rights—a step which is also shown to be in ac- 
cord with the dictates of natural justice. 

(7) It is a principle of law that an error in the proper name 
in a will does not vitiate it where the aim and intention of the 
testator is otherwise well ascertained. Now, we have proved 
that the term dumb by nature is erroneous, since the dumbness 
is not inherent, but was caused by an alteration of the course 
of nature through illness or accident, and that, therefore, they 
are, properly speaking, dumb by accident. Those who have 
hitherto been considered dumb by accident are not excluded 
from the mayorazgo, by reason of the understanding which it 
is presumed they had before losing their speech ; hence it fol- 
lows that those who are called dumb by nature are not ex- 
cluded, because by the very fact of speaking they are proved to 
have been in reality dumb by accident. Therefore, the error of 
a testator in calling those dumb by nature who are, in effect, 
truly dumb by accident, does not vitiate the will. 

(8) The law is referred to by which one dumb is prohibited 
from holding a fief, but, should he acquire speech, is fit and 
vapable of retaining and serving the said’ feud. The same 
argument holds equally good in regard to the mayorazgo. 

In concluding this part, Lasso says that so long as there is 
nothing to the contrary decided or determined by the testator, 
his legitimate descendants must succeed in their order, because 
the mayorazgo is founded on natural law. And it is not pre- 
sumed in law that he would be so negligent of his conscience 
and the salvation of his soul that, if there be fitness and capac- 
ity in those to whom he is bound by natural ties, he would 
wish to exclude and estrange them from the mayorazgo by 
reason of the duty he has in foro consciencie. And the dumb 
who acquire speech, and are fit to administer and govern the 
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said mayorazgo, are called to it by natural law as though 
they were not dumb, since the law does not regard those dumb 
who speak. Hence the testator is bound in foro conscienciv, 
and it is not presumed that he desires to exclude and estrange 
the said dumb one should he eventually speak. 

VI. Miscellaneous questions. 

1. Can the dumb celebrate the mass? 

The canon law considered the dumb incapable of celebrating 
the mass, because it was necessary to pronounce the words of 
the consecration of the Eucharist in order that the transub- 
stantiation might be effected. Nevertheless, they were not 
precluded from marriage by signs, this being a matter pro 
forma. Lasso argues that the dumb can celebrate if, like the 
Velascos, they can speak clearly and pronounce the words. 
How much more then will they be capable of the duties at- 
tached to the mayorazgo! 

2. What must be the manner of speech of one dumb in order 
that he may be said to speak perfectly and inielligibly ? 

In answer to the objection which might be raised, that unless 
the dumb by nature speak so as to be well understood by all, 
the will of the testator is not carried out in proper form, he 
points out that if their speech be imperfect, still, if it is truly 
significative, they are fit and capable of exercising the rights of 
the mayorazgo. There is, however, a very broad distinction 
between shouting—the meaning of the word mugitus from 
which mzdo is derived—and voice. He adduces the case of 
some who hear, yet speak very indistinctly, but are not thereby 
disqualified. Therefore, since the speech of the dumb by 
nature is truly the utterance of the voice, duly formed and pro- 
nounced, and is not shouting, they are not dumb, hence there 
is no longer any reason for their exclusion from the mayorazgo. 

3. Can one dumb testify in a court of law, and, if so, how is 
his word to be attested by the attorney ? 

He can testify, if he has sense and understanding to do so, 
concerning what he could see and comprehend. The oath being 
pro forma, like the marriage ceremony, he may swear and give 
evidence, it being left to the discretion of the judge to decide 
as to any presumption of deceit on his part. The attorney 
may accept the signs of one dumb as evidence if he himself 
understands them, but if not, then he may use the interme- 
diary of the relatives and neighbors. 
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4. In regard to the sacred authority* which says, “keep 
from those whom nature has branded.” 

This is not to be understood, as it is by many, of the dumb 
by nature or the dumb by accident. Aristotle teaches that 
nature is constantly striving to produce the best and most per- 
fect, therefore, if children are born with some defect, it is owing, 
not to any failure on nature’s part, or to any desire to brand 
them, but to some want of disposition in their constitution 
to respond to nature’s efforts. Also, according to Aristotle, all 
creatures are born speechless, which is in conformity with na- 
ture, because it is necessary in order that it may perfect their 
speech. When there is some defect in their natural constitu- 
tion, the creatures, being unable to remedy or supply it, re- 
main dumb by nature; and, according to its intensity, the in- 
firmity in some dates from their birth, in others after, or it may 
be due to some new cause supervening during the short period 
they remain mute. 

The words quoted must, therefore, be taken in an allegorical 
sense, as applying to the wicked who will not confess with their 
mouths, and who are consequently to be avoided. 

Lasso’s concluding words, which, it may be remarked, contain 
the conclusion of the whole matter, are: “Since in Christians, 
such as you and your brother are, we witness the acts of 
Christian men and see you speak as truly and really as we do— 
acts, such as are not usual among those whom we call dumb, 
to wit, confessing, hearing [figuratively], and understanding, 
and the practice of Christian arts, 7. e., reading, writing, and 
speaking clearly—there is no reason for you to be called dumb 
(with all the stigma implied), nor as in any sense branded.” 


How the existence of a work relating to the deaf, the earliest 
known, can have so long escaped the notice of those for whom 
it ought to have possessed the deepest interest—teachers and 
friends of the deaf—is not apparent. But it receives full and 
prominent notice in Hnsayo de Una Biblioteca Espanola de 
Libros Raros y Curiosos, by Don B. J. Gallardo, vol. iiima 
truly monumental work in four volumes, of which the last two 
have only recently appeared. 

A. FARRAR, Junr., 
Beech Grove, Harrogate, Engiand. 


* This is presumably the Bible, but I am unable to find the reference. 


THE WHIPPLE NATURAL ALPHABET IN ITS 
REVISED FORM. 


Tue fact is proverbial that all inventions are at first encum- 
bered with technicalities and ambiguities wholly unnecessary 
to the proper understanding of the principle or theory involved. . 
As time and usage render apparent one by one the nature 
and superfluity of these complications, the wise and practical 
inventor hastens to discard the cumbrances, and to substitute, 
where necessary, an element hitherto lacking which will assist 
the motive instead of retarding its demonstration. 

In consequence of the very limited means of reference to 
records left by the author of the system, a proper and adequate 
conception of the many excellencies embodied in the Whipple 
Natural Alphabet can be had only through systematic study 
and comparison of the details presented at different stages of 
progress during the first few years of experiment and actual 
use. This being virtually the sole form in which tangible 
proofs now exist touching the developmert of the system, and 
as it seems desirable that the invention and theory of the late 
Mr. Zerah C. Whipple should be placed upon record in a man- 
ner worthy of its importance and value as an addition to the 
existing aids in the instruction of articulation to the deaf, it 
has been deemed advisable to supplement the analysis of the 
system which appeared in the October Annals* bya later and 
amended explanation more nearly expressive of the perfect 
simplicity and practical utility which the system of symbols 
afterward attained. 

The illustrative chart which accompanied the article just re- 
ferred to was a copy of one made by Mr. Whipple for publica- 
tion in the report of the Connecticut State Board of Education 
for the year 1873, a date almost coincident with the initial ex- 
periments in the use of the invention. It expresses, naturally, 
the more essentially rudimental elements which were the basis 
of the subsequent development of the symbols, and while it 
is very interesting, not only as embodying the first conception 
of Mr. Whipple, but because it is accompanied by the only 


* See the Annals, vol. xxxvi, pp. 288-291. The present article was 
prepared for the number of the Annals immediately following the Octo- 
ber number. Its publication has been deferred through a misunderstand- 
ing with respect to the preparation of the plates of the illustrative charts, 
for which neither the author nor the editor was responsible.—E. A. F. 
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written explanation by him which is now known to exist, the 
chart is, nevertheless, highly unsatisfactory as a matter of rec- 
ord to those acquainted with the gradual perfection which re- 
sulted from the unremitting study given the subject by Mr. 
Whipple during the closing years of his life. Practical experi- 
ence quickly convinced him of the deficiencies of the first 
definite expression of his idea, and so numerous were the early 
series of revisions that several features contained in the chart 
published in 1873 prove wholly unfamiliar to one who entered 
his school scarcely a twelvemonth thereafter. 

A comparison between the original and the revised series of 
symbols may not reveal any radical changes to the casual ob- 
server, but a careful study of the relative features demonstrates 
that the chief points of variance are these: (1) The condensa- 
tion of the rudimentary elements; (2) the elision of every 
suggestion of technicality, as well as of the purely explanatory 
marks which were at first considered essential to a perfect un- 
derstanding of the symbols; (3) the addition of several sym- 
bols which convey more correctly the idea of sounds which 
glide into each other, the combinations, diphthongs, and the 
like; and (4) the modification in the shape of certain sym- 
bols given them with the evident desire to impart a more ex- 
pressive naturalness, more strongly indicative of the position 
assumed by the lips, thus aiding indirectly the principles of 
lip-reading. 

These changes, while in some cases minute in themselves, 
tend always to enhance the expressiveness of the symbols, and 
this painstaking regard for the smaller details is additionally 
indicative of the well-known humanitarian motives of Mr. 
Whipple. Had he desired only to provide for himself and his 
co-educators an instrument aiding their mutual efforts in be- 
half of the deaf, he might well have been content with a very 
slight modification of the original characters, in themselves so 
unique and so nearly expressive of the principle involved. It 
might also have been urged that a further abridgement would 
tend to destroy the primitive originality of some of the most 
distinguishing features ; but Mr. Whipple’s ambition was wholly 
centred in a far different desire. Recognizing as beneficiaries 
but one class, the afflicted to whom the blessing of hearing and 
speech had been denied, every energy was bent upon the task 
of devising an artificial means of supplying this deficiency, and, 
with a keen perception of the myriad difficulties which beset all 
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beginners in articulation study, he endeavored to adapt his im- 
provised aid so that from the outset it should sustain and accel- 
erate their progress—a laudable desire which lent renewed 
energy to his tireless efforts. 

Throughout the modifications of later years there is every- 
where evident his humane endeavor to simplify and amend, so 
that his system would appeal through its very simplicity to the 
smallest child among his pupils. Relying upon the process of 
imitation usually so marked among the deaf, he addressed 
them through a series of pictures of the positions assumed by 
the visible vocal organs in the actual formation of speech. The 
more natural the symbols representing the mouth-shapes, the 
more easily understood by the pupil, and hence the alteration 
of several of the original symbols to attain that end. 

As the resemblance between the pictured organs and the real 
became more and more pronounced, it was found unnecessary 
to retain the dotted lines shown on the original chart (and re 
ferred to by Mr. Whipple in the explanation which accompanied 
it), which were purely explanatory as outlines. The sole fea- 
ture retained in this regard was the distinction between the 
vocal and breath-sounds, the former being outlined heavily, the 
latter unshaded, while the use of the arrows denoting the ex- 
pulsion of breath was in some cases deemed advisable. 

Whatever contained the smallest suggestion of superfluity 
was discarded once for all, and the natural alphabet. rightly 
named, finally developed into the simple, concise form of ex- 
pression which was the inventor’s greatest desire. The pic- 
torial representations were made as consistently expressive 
and as strongly suggestive as so complex a subject would per- 
mit, and the later phase in which the symbols appear is far 
more illustrative of Mr. Whipple’s highest achievement and 
greatest success. The key-note of his motives once appreciated 
and understood, a further discussion of the causes which re- 
sulted in the various changes is unnecessary. That the present 
amended chart is authentic and that no excess of authority is 
claimed by the assertions herein contained none can deny, 
when it is explained that a most careful comparison has been 
made with certain portions of the school work which were 
prepared by Mr. Whipple’s own hands just previous to his 
death, and which were subsequently used in the details of 
teaching. It has been possible to scrutinize closely whatever 
seemed to partake of the slightest element of doubt, and the 
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amended chart which follows is at least truthfully and con- 
scientiously expressive of the facts which remain. 

Not merely a general idea of possibilities and a conjecture 
of probabilities are represented by the present discussion of 
this fruitful subject, for assurance has been made doubly sure. 
It is impossible properly to gauge the limitations of the abil- 
ities of others, and a study of the tangible proofs now existing, 
together with a close adherence to details, minor as well as 
major, will tend to a reasonably correct and approximate theory. 

An intimate knowledge of the method of applying the inven- 
tion of Mr. Whipple.in actual practice is almost indispensable 
to a proper appreciation of the many excellencies of the system. 
This has been exhaustively discussed in “ Circular of Informa- 
tion, No. 3,” shortly to be issued under the auspices of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, which must necessarily be supplemental to this in 
the matter of further detail. A mere outline of the symbols 
will not be expressive of the full significance of the valuable 
heritage which is Mr. Whipple's enduring monument and the 
precious legacy of the deaf. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE WHIPPLE SYMBOLS. 


aa, the lips; ee, the teeth; }, the tongue; ¢, the soft palate; d, the nasal 
passage. 
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THE WHIPPLE NATURAL ALPHABET. 


ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF THE ROMAN CHARACTERS. 


I3 19 
25 
2 8 14 20 26 


23 
L 
6 12 18 24 


7 2 36 37 
38 39 
29 30 
cr onl’) wu 
31 32 
CTorKT Ly 
ER or UR ) 41 
33 


CH DZH,GorJ 42 


34 35 


ADDITIONAL VOWEL SOUNDS. 


45 a; Gaye; “Ss; = OC ooru, 
44 


46 47 49 50 
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The explanations which follow are not intended as an in- 
fringement upon the analysis by Mr. Whipple which appeared 
in the October Annals, but in the honest belief that it would 
be Mr. Whipple’s own wish that a thorough explanation should 
be given the improved symbols, especially as this will tend to 
a more general understanding of the embodying principles. 
To this end, the following interpretations have been made to 
conform as nearly as possible with those of Mr. Whipple, and 
are similarly arranged, although not in the same order. They 
are only inserted for the purpose of giving requisite complete- 
ness to this amended synopsis. 

Mr. Whipple’s own definition is this: 

The letters of the natural alphabet are pictorial of the organs of speech 
placed in certuin relative positions, such as would be assumed by those 
organs in speaking the required sound. In other words, each letter of 
this alphabet is a reminder to the person who sees it to put certain parts 
of the mouth in certain positions relative to each other in order to pro- 
duce a certain elementary sound of the language. 


The symbols, then, are intended to represent the positions 
of the visible vocal organs, the lips, the teeth, the tongue, and 
the soft palate and nasal passage, the two latter being invis- 
ible, but easily identified by accenting the upper throat and the 
nose in the respective cases. As elsewhere explained, the heavy 
shading in certain characters denotes voice, while lighter out- 
lines and the arrows specify breath-sounds. 

In order to gain a more definite understanding, comparison 
should be made between the physiological chart, which is the 
real basis of the symbols, and those characters which represent 
the profile view of the organs in actual position for forming 
various sounds. This applies to all except the vowel sounds 
(figs. 1, 5, 9, 15, 21, 23, 25, 43, and figs. 44 to 50, inclusive), 
which represent the shape of the aperture made by the lips as 
seen from a point directly in front. These vowel symbols are 
constructed according to the degree of openness of the lips and 
teeth, and their shapes are as nearly correct as it would seem 
possible tomake them. In these, for the most part, the tongue 
occupies a secondary position, and in some cases it is wholly 
invisible, so that the lips and the nearly parallel rows of teeth 
behind them, which are hidden except as to the edges, are the 
two elements mainly considered. 

Essentially the same explanation applies to each of these 
vowel symbols, with the exception of those showing the sounds 
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of E and I, where the tip of the tongue is placed against the 
lower edge of the upper teeth. As these symbols have been 
fully described in Mr. Whipple’s own analysis, and independ- 
ently in “Circular of Information, No. 3,” it is superfluous 
again to submit a detailed explanation of each. 

Fig. 2, representing the sound of B, shows the curve of the 
upper and lower lips (a @ of the chart) pressed together; fig. 
16, showing P, is formed in the same manner, the arrow and 
lighter shading showing it to be a breath-sound or aspirate. 

The symbols for S and C (figs. 3 and 19), and that showing 
Z (fig. 26), denote the upper and lower teeth (e e of the chart) 
closed together, with the same mode of expressing the breath 
and vocal sounds respectively. 

This same difference in sound, but similarity of outward ap- 
pearance and position, is apparent in the symbol for D (fig. 4) 
and that for T (fig. 20), which show the curve of the tongue 0 
against the upper teeth e; also in F (fig. 6) and V (fig. 22) 
the upper teeth e resting against the lower lip a. 

Fig. 7, the hard sound of G (as in good), and fig. 11, the 
soft sound of K (as in kite), are intended to represent the 
closed nasal passage, the sound being produced by pressing 
the palate c against the back of the tongue 4, which is raised 
and lowered, but still preserves much the same angle with the 
roof of the mouth as shown in the symbol. This is one of the 
most difficult characters to explain verbally, and this is equally 
true of fig. 8, the aspirate sound of H (as in hard), which 
shows the open passage between tongue and palate with the 
breath escaping between. 

Fig. 10, corresponding to J and its cognate, CH, is also 
shown among the combinations (figs. 34 and 35). The sounds 
are literally tsh and dzh, the tongue being placed against the 
teeth as in T and D, the lips extending outward and the voice 
passing between. 

Fig. 12, L. The tip of the tongue ina pointed shape, so as to 
form literally an acute angle, is placed against the lower edge 
of the upper teeth. 

Fig. 13, showing M, is simply the pictured closed lips a a, 
with the addition of the curved line d, denoting the nasal pas- 
sage, the sound proceeding through the nose. 

Fig. 14, N, shows the tongue 6 against the upper teeth ¢; ex- 
actly the same position taken in forming D (fig. 4), with the 
added nasal curve. 
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Fig. 17, Q, is merely the combination of figs. 11 and 21, the 
sound being that of kev. 

Fig. 18, R, shows the peculiar curve of the tongue, upwards, 
toward the roof of the mouth. 

Fig. 21, also shown among the combinations in fig. 43, rep- 
resents the letter U, as well as the word you. It is a combi- 
nation of the vowel sounds of ¢ and 00, and may properly be 
classed among the vowels. 

Fig. 24 (also fig. 36) represents X, which is really the spon- 
taneous utterance of 4s, and therefore combines figs. 11 and 
19. Its cognate, gz (fig. 37 of combinations), is also otherwise 
portrayed in figs. 7 and 26. 

Figs. 27 and 28 show the tongue 4 thrust between the teeth 
e ¢,as in uttering the sounds of th, both vocal and aspirate (as 
in with and in thin). 

Figs. 27 and 30 show the lips « @ in the protruding position 
assumed in sh and zh. 

Figs. 31, 32, and 33 give the combination of figs. 11, 7, and 
49, with the curved symbol 7 (fig. 18), showing ev (literally 47), 
gr, and er, or ur. Also in figs. 38 and 39, showing respectively 
tr and dr, this same curved tongue shape is substituted for 
that shown in the elementary sounds of D and T at figs. 4 
and 20. 

Fig. 40, wh, is the only instance in which the cheeks are 
considered. The peculiar inflated shape from which the breath 
issues through the lips is thus expressed. 

Fig. 41, the combination of tongue and palate in the sound 
of ct or kt, depicts the tongue 6, which is first raised at the 
back against the palate c, and immediately afterward against 
the upper teeth e. 

Fig. 42 represents ing, the position of the tongue 4 and the 
palate ¢ being much the same as in the hard sound of g (fig. 
7), while the voice, instead of being in the throat, proceeds 
through the nasal passage d. 

It must be noted that the arrangement in alphabetic order 
has been made for the sole purpose of facilitating the present 
description. As phonetic spelling is the rule, the symbol rep- 
resenting one letter often stands for two or more having the 
same outward appearance and sound. There was no recog- 
nized order of procedure in applying the characters, and this 
again is fully discussed in “ Circular of Information, No. 3,” to 
which reference is once more directed. 
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The following plate has been made by a photographic pro- 
cess from a chart prepared by Mr. Whipple himself. The 
original, which is written on muslin in India ink, was exhibited 
at the First Summer Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and at the close 
of the meeting was presented to the Volta Bureau. It is in- 
serted here, by permission of the Bureau and the Association, 
to illustrate the manner in which the symbols are combined to 
form words: 


DAISY M. WAY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Boy’ 
Stn 
IS 
#Q 


A NOTE FROM THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Amone the books which I prize is one that was composed in 
this fashion: I had charge of a bright class; every day, in re- 
sponse to my appeal for “ original” matter, there would come 
to my desk choice bits of language, curious expressions (in- 
dicative of vain struggles of memory to recall some idiomatic 
phrase), and ingenious solutions of problems. For a while I 
followed the custom that I had pursued for years of jotting 
these gems down on bits of paper, which were afterwards lost 
or stored away with other manuscript of the school-room and 
forgotten. Butone day I adopted this plan: After correcting 
the language on a certain slate, I handed a blank-book to the 
writer and told him to copy the corrected form into it. I thus 
at the same time secured what I wanted and impressed on the 
pupil the corrections made. . Sometimes I required him to copy 
his own language and then make the corrections that, I indi- 
vated. The plan acted as a stimulus to the class, for I was 
‘areful to permit but little to go into the book. It was regarded 
as a privilege to scan its pages and see who had furnished 
the greatest number of paragraphs. I note where one boy 
has asked me where the water of the great lakes of Africa 
comes from, as he had observed on the map that there were 
but. a few small streams running into them and that they had 
the great Nile river for an outlet. 

A conscientious young lady inquires, “ Is it right to say ‘I 
envy her,’ when I am in fun?” 

Another girl, fond of history, asks, “ Why does not our his- 
tory tell the relation of Pompey to Cesar?” 

One of the grammarians of the class expresses this thought : 
“T have wondered why ‘ her’ has no other form that could be 
used in the objective case. Since ‘her’ (like ‘his’) is in the 
possessive case, it ought to have another form, like ‘ him.’” 

An inventive genius offered this in extenuation of the fact 
that he had a poor lesson: “Last night my old heart grew 
cold and sad while I was reading of the funeral rites of the 
Romans, and I turned away from reading it.” It did not in the 
least lessen my respect for this young sophist to find that he 
had simply adapted a portion of the historian’s language to 
suit his own pressing needs. 

Another made this application of a proverb: “Like the dog 
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in the manger, some of the pupils here often keep the daily 
papers in their desks while they are busy. They should give 
the papers to those who have finished work.” 

Writing of a very ambitious girl, one of her classmates said_ 


“i, is never satisfied with her average. If she got 100. 
she would complain because it was not higher.” 

An energetic young man, disgusted with the indolence of a 
certain individual, writes in this strain: “ What a lazy fellow 

is! He is indeed lazy beyond measure. Though he is 
fat, yet he is thin in one way—he makes thin excuses.” 

Here is what a girl wrote in response to my direction to tell 
the fable of the Hare and the Tortoise: “A tortoise was sloth- 
ful. A rabbit was far behind the tortoise. While the tortoise 
was sleeping, the rabbit, seeing it sleeping, ran ahead of the 
tortoise. That is a quite faded story. Mr. W—— told us this 
story a long time ago.” 

One of the most amusing of these contributions is that de- 
scribing a convention of animals, and in the address of the 
presiding officer are interpolated the words “laughter” and 
‘‘applause.” While the wit which is supposed to excite these 
bursts of laughter and approval is a little labored, still the 
interpolations are quite as apt as they often appear to be in 
reports of bona fide speeches. 

An observant pupil, in defending her use of the phrase “ back 
and forth,” which she reversed, said that we say “I walked to 
the city and back,” and hence to be consistent we should say 
“ forth and back.” 

A young philosopher moralizes as follows: “My youth will 
soon pass away. Alas! I am the oldest boy in this class.” 

Here are a few specimens of mathematical ingenuity : 

Question. “If ten boys the size of George are on a sled, 
moving at the rate of ten feet a second, and strike a wagon 
weighing a ton, will the shock move the wagon ? ” 

Answer. “I estimate that George weighs 140 pounds. 140 
< 10 = 1400 lbs. The ten boys weigh 1400 lbs. When they 
slide 10 ft. a second their momentum will be 10 times 1400, or 
14,000 pounds. Yes, the shock of the wagon will be 7 times 
shocked.” (She evidently was trying to say: Yes; the shock 
will be sufficient to move a mass 7 times as great as that of 
the wagon.) 

“Last night I asked L—— if a body weighing 50 pounds 
moved 5 seconds with a velocity of 500 ft. per second, what 
would be its momentum. She multiplied the mass by 500 ft., 
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and said that the 5 seconds was not necessary. I said that it 
must be used, but she would not agree to it. Which is right?” 

This same young lady, L , draws a picture of two balls of 
unequal size balanced at the ends of a rod, and then speculates 
as to whether the balance would be preserved if the small ball 
and the rod next to it were moulded into one up to a point 
equally distant from the support to the point where the large 
ball is. (She makes her meaning much plainer than I fear I do 
in this condensed form.) 

The above-mentioned examples have the additional interest 
of being the work of young ladies, who are generally supposed 
not to take kindly to arithmetic. I encouraged in these pupils 
independent thought, telling them that they must not swallow 
what I said simply because I was their teacher, but that they 
should prove all things to their own satisfaction. Though I 
had charge of the class for over two years, I can recall no 
instance of impertinence. We often disagreed, and the pupils 
occasionally convinced their instructor that he was in the 
wrong. I note one instance of this kind in my book: The 
question which I had given was with reference to the length 
of time that would elapse before we would hear the splash of 
a stone dropped into a well 16 feet deep. It being a review 
question and our elementary book of physics giving 16 feet as 
the distance a body falls during the first second of its descent, 
I was surprised to find that one boy answered 1, seconds. 
Without paying any attention to the elaborate array of figures 
which had led to this result, I scored the answer as incorrect 
and handed the slate back. Presently it came back to me 
with the explanation that the ~; of a second represented the 
time that it would take the sound of the splash to travel 16 
feet, since 16 feet is one-seventieth of 1120 feet, the distance 
travelled by sound in one second. I could raise no objection 
to this reasoning. 

This class became quite proficient in the use and applica- 
tion of proverbs, frequently inventing stories to illustrate 
them. Here are a few specimens in condensed form : 

“The men on a sinking ship crowded into the life-boats 
ahead of the women. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature.” 

A young lady who paid no heed to criticism of herself by 
others was said to believe in the proverb, “Where ignorance 
is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

I presented this question to the class one day: “A man 
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who had a sick wife requested his neighbors to make no noise. 
One neighbor paid no attention to the request, and had music 
at his house until alate hour. Did he have a right to do that?” 
To which a young lady replied: “Yes, he had a right to do it, 
because we live in a free country; but I think he should love 
his neighbor as much as himself, and beside this he should 
remember the proverb, ‘Do as you would have others do to 
you.’” 

One tells the story of the Good Samaritan and applies the 
saying, “ A friend in need is a friend indeed.” Whenever I 
found a puzzling question in the papers, of a character that 
my pupils could comprehend, I always gave it to them at the 
end of their regular lesson. Here is one: “ What man is 
famous because he could not do a certain thing?” Five of the 
class wrote, ‘“ Washington was famous because he could not 
tell a lie.” Several wrote, “ Washington was famous for his 
truthfulness.” This made me a little suspicious that they 
might have had the question before, but I cannot say whether 
they had or not. 

I thought this was rather entertaining for an entry in a 
morning journal: “This morning several boys were on trial 
before Judge Crouter. He questioned them about chewing 
tobacco. They were all weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” 

Here is another entry from the “historian”: “It is a coin- 
cidence that Georgia was named after King George and was 
first settled in the same year that Washington (whose first 
name was George) was born.” 

“Can animals reason?” “Yes, they can. I have read often 
that the dogs and horses saved their masters from danger. I 
think hogs are the only animals which cannot reason. They 
seem to be too stupid to live.” 

Such questions as the last I used quite frequently, my pur- 
pose being, of course, to encourage original and independent 
thought. The class was in its tenth and last year. It was 
taught altogether by the manual system, and the extracts given 
were written by those who had no power of speech whatever, 
with the exception of one boy, whose principal vocal effort 
was to hail me by my first name when he desired my attention. 
Five members of the class are now in the College at Washing- 


ton. 
WM. A. CALDWELL, M. A., 
Principal of the Florida Institute, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
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THE most noticeable feature of this somewhat ungainly quarto is the 
reproduction of the girl’s letters. Taken with the narrative of her brief 
education, they are simply wonderful, and one almost hesitates to draw 
the inference that what was possible in her case is possible generally 
with blind deaf-mutes It would seem as if this child were exceptionally 
gifted, yet the record is one of immeasurable encouragement.—Comment 
on the Helen Keller ** Souvenir” in the Atlantic Monthly for March, 1892. 


One does “almost hesitate” to draw such an inference, espe- 
cially if one has been teaching deaf-mutes, blind or otherwise, 


for any number of years. 

If one-half that is said of Helen Keller be true—and the 
high character of her witnesses forbids all doubt as to their 
veracity—she is, with the possible exception of Shakespeare, 
the most wonderful being that has ever lived. Yet here we 
have one of the first literary magazines of the land timidly sug- 
gesting the possibility of Helen Keller being an exception to 
the average blind deaf-mute, but tempering the severity of 
this suggestion by the patronizing assurance that neverthe- 
less “the record is one of immeasurable encouragement,” all 
of which shows how little even the most learned authorities 
know of language in its relation to the deaf, or, for that mat- 
ter, of language in its broadest, deepest sense. 

There are times when a teacher to whom the study and 
teaching of language is a joy and delight feels like crying out 
in despair, “ Nobody in this world understands the importance 
of, or cares for, my work!” From the average visitor he 
of course expects no appreciation. The average visitor gen- 
erally asks if raised letters are used and vocal music taught. 
Receiving a negative reply to these intelligent queries, his in- 
terest flags and he requests to be shown to “the room where 
they talk.” But inside the camp, at least, the teacher thinks 
wearily something different might be expected. 

“Oh, yes,” the directors blandly assent; “language is a 
most important study for the deaf,” and they proceed to in- 
troduce model drawing or something else that shall encroach 
still farther upon the scant portion of time already allotted to 
that “ important study.” 

Occasionally, a distinguished principal of another school 
visits the class-room, and the teacher thinks, “ Now he will be 


interested—he will understand—he will examine my class and 
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see, however faulty the results, that we have worked.” Vain 
hope. If not called away immediately by a committee meet: 
ing, a sight-seeing expedition, or some other equally pressing 
engagement, this eminent light of his profession may deposit 
his hat upon a desk, break a crayon in two, and laying the pieces 
beside the hat, ask solemnly, “ What did Ido?” Of course, 
the one weak-minded pupil in the class immediately raises his 
hand, and, after a short but painful struggle with his preposi- 
tions, evolves a chaotic answer, upon which the distinguished 
visitor says, “ Very well, very well, indeed,” and departs with a 
polite bow and smile which but imperfectly conceal his in- 
ward disparagement of the attainments of the class, leaving 
the teacher gazing ruefully at Maud Jones’s closely-written six- 
page essay upon Queen Elizabeth, at which literary production 
his guest had not even glanced. 

He carries this, or some other composition which to his eye 
shows marked improvement over preceding efforts, to his own 
principal or to one of his colleagues, and they point out to him 
one or two trifling errors which he had overlooked. They do 
not see at all what he sees so plainly, that a new principle of 
language has been grasped by a hitherto discouraging pupil. 
They only see that a word is misspelled or an s omitted, and 
kindly call his attention to the fact. He hears many of his 
fellow-teachers reply when interrogated, “I teach history, 
geography, physiology, and language,” as if all these should 
be anything but parts of language, and he hears, perhaps has 
even told it himself in the early days before he realized its 
gross untruth, that stereotyped old falsehood, ‘“ Oh, we teach 
just about what they do in the public schools.” 

Out of school hours he goes, partly for the love of it and 
partly because he knows no one has a right to teach lan- 
guage to the deaf who has not himself wrestled with a foreign 
tongue, to a Berlitz school, or to some other place where lan- 
guages are supposed to be “taught.” Here again it is the 
same old story—the same lack of appreciation of the difficul- 
ties to be encountered. He finds people “ taking ” French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, sitting possibly two hours out of a 
week under some native professor, placidly waiting for his 
tongue to descend upon them, and feeling themselves decidedly 
ill-used when, at the end of a term, they begin to realize that 
the operation resembles rather a slow, damp fuse than the 
pentecostal fire they had expected. If inclined to cynicism 
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one may divide the people who throng such schools and 
classes into three groups: first, those who are preparing to 
teach or translate, and who hope to earn a dollar for every 
foreign word they learn; secondly, those whom business or 
pleasure leads to travel and who hope to save a dollar thereby ; 
and last, but not least in point of numbers, those who take up 
the study of languages because it is a fashionable thing to do, 
a cheap and easy way of appearing literary—a fad. Amongst 
these three groups, or evolved sometimes from the first two, 
are scattered a few exceptions—men and women (usually in 
shabby clothes, for one cannot buy both books and clothes out 
of a slender income) who are quixotic enough to study merely 
for the love of study. merely because they cannot help it, be- 
sause they cannot live by bread alone. The love of books has 
come down to them as a family inheritance from fathers and 
mothers who, very likely, also wore shabby clothes, for those 
who possess this treasure seldom possess any other—nor do 
they need it. Not one of them would exchange it for all the 
wealth of all the Vanderbilts. But it is a stinging satire upon 
our American culture that the one question with which these 
men and women are continually bombarded is, “ What do you 
study for? What good is it going to do you?” and that they 
are generally regarded by society with ill-concealed contempt 
for wasting time and money upon a thing which promises to 
yield no return in dollars and cents. 

This vulgar commercial spirit has crept into our work and 
we stand in danger of forgetting sometimes the- real dignity 
and grandeur of language. It is well for us occasionally to 
turn our eyes away from its more minute aspects, with which 
we deal every day in our class-rooms, and make ourselves re- 
member that language is a great historic growth whose roots 
reach backward for countless ages ; a thing to be reverenced ; 
a thing worthy of and demanding our highest powers to com- 
prehend; the medium through which all that is heroic in 
human history and achievement, all that we hope or believe 
to be of Divine inspiration, has come down to us; a thing 
which, in the words of one who has devoted a long and hon 
ored life to its study, “has helped man in the development of 
his being, raising him higher and higher in the scale of man- 
hood, being of all his acquisitions the one most fundamen- 
tally important, most needful and helpful to everything else he 
possesses.” 
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Always excepting moral training, the one thing on this earth 
most needed by the deaf-mute is the power to comprehend 
and use written language with facility. That this, as a rule, 
is the one thing he does not get is our fault—our most griev- 
ous fault. We waste useless hours puttering over consonant 
combinations and vowel sounds, although we know in our 
hearts that the majority of our pupils (semi-mutes are not 
referred to) will never speak plainly enough to “be under- 
standed of the people,” or we lean comfortably back in our 
chairs and tell long stories in signs regardless of the fact that 
the world out into which these children are going knows and 
cares nothing for signs. We do know that the world uses 
and understands written language ; that the manual alphabet— 
that one greatest blessing yet vouchsafed the deaf—is easily 
and frequently acquired by hearing people, and that, in giving 
them a ready comprehension of language, we are opening, or 
at least setting ajar, for these eager souls the doors which 
lead to the enchanted realm of books. 

In a dim, groping way at first; later, with pitiful, ignorant 
straining, and last, perhaps, with well-founded reproach in 
their hearts against us, our pupils themselves recognize this 
need and cry for help. Woe unto us if we fail to answer that 
cry to the best of our ability. In that last judgment day, 
about which even the most free-thinking amongst us have at 
times our secret misgivings, it were better for us that “a 
mill-stone had been hanged about our neck and we had been 
cast into the midst of the sea.” 
~ Is there a teacher whose heart has not ached in pity, watch 
ing the handicapped, unequal competition between some slow, 
faithful, hard-working congenitally deaf boy of fine natural 
abilities and some idle, shallow semi-mute who, merely because 
he has language, easily carries off all the honors and the 
prizes? Could anything be more pathetic than the scraps of 
paper, carefully treasured, upon which they have scribbled new 
words, their unbounded and ill-advised confidence in the help 
of a dictionary, the poor little note-books they are always 
making for themselves? Here are a few extracts from one of 
those note books: 

Ananile begged some money at the door. (The girl’s dictionary defined 
anile as ‘‘ old-womanish.”’ ) 

I went to the woods with a collection of girls. 

Nuptical—preparing for marriage. 

George B. is a vain-glorious boy. 

My father is a keen son of trade. 
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We smile at these absurdities, but ‘tis with a laughter akin 
to tears. One thing they show, however, and it is a thing 
without which all our efforts are vain—a disposition on the part 
of the pupil to help himself; a willingness to work. 

To accomplish anything in language three things are abso- 
lutely necessary: First, self-help; the student must be willing 
and must expect to drudge—to dig and delve unceasingly. 
Secondly, he must depend upon and cultivate his memory to 
its fullest extent, and, thirdly,—less tangible, perhaps, but 
equally important—he must give free rein to his imagination. 

As Mrs. Jo Gargery prided herself upon never taking off 
her apron, so there are teachers who are forever saying in 
martyr-like tones, ‘Iam on my feet all day; I almost never 
sit down in the school-room,” and, like poor little Pip, we 
wonder who hinders them. The best teacher is not the one 
who appears to be frantically and breathlessly working him- 
self, but the one who can get the most work out of his pupils, 
who has the judgment and skill to direct their efforts in the 
right direction, who can spur their enthusiasm, and make them 
feel that it is they, not their teachers, who are doing great 
things. As Frederick Harrison lately said, “Schools and 
teachers are of use only in so far as they help a student to 
educate himself.” 

“Four million people, mostly fools,” may be only the dys- 
peptic judgment of a great mind, but one is often forcibly 
reminded of it when considering educators and their fads. 
Of all senseless crusades, that of these latter days against the 
divine gift of memory is the most absurd. Phrases like “mere 
memorizing,” “only a good memory,” “ mechanical work,” 
parrot-like repetition,” etc., have become popular, and are 
eagerly caught up and used with an air of- superiority by 
mediocre teachers who do not in the least know what they are 
talking about, never having given the subject under discussion 
any really serious consideration. Harrowing pictures are 
drawn of the sufferings of children in those early days before 
kindergarten inanities were introduced, before it was discov- 
ered that children were sent to school to be amused—the 
days when little Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and Abraham 
Lincoln carried their books home every night and worked over 
their lessons, not knowing, poor dears, that the teacher should 
have so simplified it all as to leave nothing for their sharp lit- 
tle brains to do. We are told pathetically how long the hours 
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were, how cruel the punishments, how hard and impossible 
the tasks in that dark era. 

Perhaps, in some cases. But those of us who were fortu- 
nate enough in our youth to attend a district school or one of 
the old country academies (from which-came a harvest of think- 
ers and workers such as our High Schools have never yet 
yielded) know that the picture is grossly exaggerated. We 
know that the enforced quiet which threw us back upon our 
own thoughts, the strict discipline which taught us self-con- 
trol, the hard lessons which sharpened our wits to compre- 
hend—all these things were good for us, and would be good 
to-day, as Edward Everett Hale has so ably pointed out, for 
the boys and girls of this generation who are being wheedled 
along the path of knowledge, most of them conscious of no 
higher motive or ambition than to secure at the end of their 
school course a “soft position,” in which the work shall be 
light, the pay large, and, above all, the social position irre- 
proachable. 

We, benighted little heathen, learned the multiplication table 
by heart, a hard enough task for some of us, but less bewilder- 
ing certainly and far more satisfactory in the end than some 
of the mathematical performances of the present day. Here 
is an example quoted from ‘“ The Evolution of Dodd,” a book 
which contains more common sense to the square inch than is 
usually found in educational works: 

These wise ones lay down a law (take up almost any printed course of 
study, and you will find it all laid out in the first and second year’s work) 
that every number must be mastered, in all its possible arrangements and 
combinations, from the very first time it is taken up. Thus one must be 
considered in all its possible correlations to ail the universe and the 
Almighty himself before two can be touched. You don’t believe this ? 
Then sit down to the following, which I clip from the ‘‘ second year’s 
work” of a *‘ course of study’ which lies before me. 

‘* Learn to count to 100 backwards and forwards by 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, 
6’s, 7’s, 8's, and 9’s, beginuing to count from 0, and also from each digit, 
respectively, up to the one used continuously in each case.” 

Just buckle down to this for a while and see how it goes. See how long 
it will take you to master even a tithe of this, so that you can do it even 
passably well, and then compare your own powers of mind with those of 
the little child that you would fain cram with this ‘‘ course,” and see if 
there is not a reason why the children do not take to this method. I 
know what you will say, at least to yourselves: ‘‘ I have no time for such 
a pile of rubbish.” You say well. Neither have the children time for it. 


The schools of Germany are always being held up to us as a 
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shining educational example, but the one thing most used, 
most relied upon, in German schools is the memory. It was 
the writer's privilege to visit daily for some months classes of 
all grades in a city whose schools rank among the first in Ger- 
many, and the thing most impressed upon her mind in these 
visits, aside from the severe discipline, was the enormous 
amount of memorizing required of the pupils, both in the 
hearing schools and in those for the deaf. 

If one be worldly-minded and frivolous enough to express a 
desire for riches he is sure to hear from somebody the dolor- 
ously pious reply, “Ah! health is better than money;” as if 
sickness and wealth were inseparable, as if statistics did not 
prove a much larger average of longevity among the rich than 
among the poor. In the same way, venture to advocate a 
judicious cultivation of the memory, and you are met at once 
with the reproachful, self-righteous exclamation, “I want my 
pupils to understand what they learn ;” as if a thing could not 
be both memorized and understood; as if, after proper ex- 
planation, it would not be much better understood for being 
memorized. 

It is a popular cry in these days that “the teacher should 
be his own text-book; but some of us, knowing ourselves to 
be wanting in the ripe scholarship, the trained judgment, the 
technical knowledge, and the opportunities for long, patient 
research which the author of a good text-book (and we have 
no business to be using any but the best authorities in our 
schools) should possess—some of us shrink from such a 
responsibility, and, having written our little treatises and 
passed our little judgments on the great facts of history and 
science, we ask ourselves doubtfully, Can it be as well for 
my class to receive this knowledge in my poor language as in 
that of a man who has made a life-long study of the subject, a 
scholar conversant with the best authorities, who knows a 
thousand times better than I can what is true and what is 
false, what is worth being told and what deserves to be left 
untold ? 

In our work we are, unfortunately, obliged to make many of 
our own text-books, but do we not overdo the matter? Are 
we quite sure, after all, that it is the best thing for our chil- 
dren? If our classes of the eighth, ninth, and even, as some- 
times happens, of the tenth grade are unable to comprehend 
the language of an ordinary text-book, does it not look as if 
there were something wrong in our way of teaching English? 
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This matter of the comprehension of language is one to 
which we do not always attach sufficient importance. Many 
teachers object to a child’s possessing a larger vocabulary 
than he can use well. They would have him, like Miss Peecher, 
able to “write a little essay on any subject exactly a slate long, 
beginning at the left-hand top on one side and ending at the 
right-hand bottom of the other, and the essay should be strictly 
according to rule.” 

A little essay of this kind is eminently satisfactory if a 
teacher cares only for examination marks and not at all for the 
fact that such a system dwarfs a child’s mind, narrows his 
horizon, stifles his imagination, and deprives him of real mental 
enjoyment. 

From the day our children enter until they leave school it 
should be our constant aim to make them comprehend lan- 
guage at sight, and here we are aided quite as much by the 
imagination as by the memory. They must learn to grasp the 
general meaning—to catch the drift of a sentence or a page 
without knowing the signification of every separate word. 
There are countless ways of working towards this end. Leave 
sentences about outside matters in which they are interested 
(ten to one your dullest boy reads and understands in the 
daily papers those base-ball reports which are to you as Chinese 
hieroglyphics) on your black-board for days at a time. De- 
scend upon them with a slate full of neighborhood news. 
Make unexpected jokes; no matter if they are bad, your audi- 
ence will not be critical. Break off short sometimes in the 
middle of a lesson to introduce some entirely foreign subject. 
Such an interruption may ruin that particular recitation, but it 
will make their minds more alert and receptive, will train them 
to more nimble mental action. Above all, use the manual 
alphabet in season and out of season. Spell long stories 
(stories that require an hour or more in the spelling) and re- 
quire written reproductions. Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Gulliver’s 
Travels, and Charles and Mary Lamb's “ Tales from Shakes- 
peare,” taken in this way, have given a world of pleasure to 
one class of very moderate ability. 

We all laughed at Mr. Frank Stockton’s clever story of the 
man who hired a listener, but we must acknowledge the truth 
of that bright satire. Nothing is more rare than the power of 
appreciation. It is important that our pupils should be able 
to make themselves understood, but, like travellers in a foreign 
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country, it is far more important that they should be able to 
understand others; that they should learn to hold converse 
with books—to comprehend, even though it be “as througha 
glass darkly,” the high thoughts of great authors, to feel, in 
the exquisite lines of Keble— 
We the while of meaner birth, 
Who in that divinest spell 
Dare not hope to join on earth, 
Give us grace to listen well. 
SARAH H. PORTER, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNER.—IL. 
My Dear Atronso: I will call you Alfonso, if you do not ob- 
ject; it is a perfectly harmless name. I must call you some- 
thing, and you know I always did dislike the tag that your re- 


spected parents attached to you during your helpless infancy. 


I have frequently had my resentment aroused by this form of 
parental transgression, and I have always felt a warm glow of 
sympathy for that enterprising two-year-old who packed his 
valise and left the house when he overheard them plotting to 
-all him Obadiah! If you had likewise deserted the old home- 
stead at the time that your nomenclature was being con 
structed, I would have been equally sympathetic toward you, 
my dear Alfonso, and would have given you shelter and advice. 
As it is, I shall have to content myself with giving you advice. 

This time it is on the subject of grammar. Having so re- 
cently become emancipated from the meshes of Greek roots, 
you doubtless have a profound regard for, anything in the 
shape of grammar. I once was of that way of thinking my- 
self. Yes; incredible as it may seem to you, I was once a 
grammarian myself. ButIhave reformed. My first intention 
was to divide this discourse into three parts under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1. Grammar is of no use to the deaf. 

2. Grammar is of no use to anybody. 

3. There is no such thing as grammar—of the English lan- 
guage. 

But I have abandoned that plan, and principally because 
the classification itself is disagreeably suggestive of grammar. 
I prefer rather, if any rule must be followed, to adopt that of 
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Donnybrook fair—‘‘ Wherever you see a head, hit it,” and 
don’t stop to note whether it is one of the heads that you 
selected at the start or whether it shows itself in its prescribed 
order. 

What is grammar, Alfonso? Now don’t go into that mechan- 
ical definition that you memorized before you had matured 
sufficiently to understand it, and that you can’t understand 
now that you have matured—to some extent. And as you may 
feel somewhat at a loss without your stereotyped reply, I will 
give you a definition: Grammar is a guide-book. In other 
words, grammar tells us, or ought to tell. us, what forms of 
language are in use among the best writers and speakers. But 
this information would be of comparatively little value to your 
pupils. I mean the polished composition, the interminable 
and exasperating ramifications, which are given school children 
to parse. If you go into the grammar business at all with the 
deaf, let me implore you to confine your efforts to the simplest 
form you can devise or appropriate. Don’t unload a job-lot of 
antecedents and predicates on their uncultured brains. Don’t 
lose any sleep, worrying for fear you have not made clear to 
your class how to use the objective form of the relative pro- 
noun “who.” Do you remember that old moss-grown gate- 
post near the spring-house on your father’s farm? Well, be- 
tween you and me and that gate-post, I do not care whether 
my pupils ever find out that there is such a word as “ whom” 
in the English language or not. The word is going out of 
use even among educated people, and is entirely unknown 
to the average run of humanity. I have no special animosity 
against that particular word; I only use it as an example. I 
teach my pupils “ Who are you talking about ?” in preference 
to “Of whom do you speak?” or “To whom do you refer?” 
And soI would invariably give the preference to the style of 
language that is best adapted to the pupil’s need. But how 
the grammarians do protest against such things! My grand- 
father was a staunch believer in adamantine adherence to 
grammatical rules. He made no allowance for possible changes 
in forms of speech. I remember yet his indignation when he 
found that my teacher was permitting—even encouraging -- me 
to spell “ waggon” with one g. He could hardly believe it. 
He did, indeed, recall to mind one man, an illiterate mechanic, 
who, filled with a desire for new things and not content to 
meditate quietly upon the matter, must needs flaunt his new- 
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found knowledge in the face of honest people on a sign an- 
nouncing that he was a “ wagon-maker.” And with fine scorn 
the old gentleman related how a scandalized village decided 
that he might “wag on” for all of them; they would have 
naught to do with a person of such unstable character. Rest 
thee, good grandsire! Had all grammarians the tenth part of 
thy kindly nature, we could well afford to smile at their foibles 
in silence. 

The grammarians lay great stress upon the “ mental train- 
ing” which the study of grammar is supposed to give, but 
this is a begging of the question as well as an entire change 
in the point of issue. Our aim is to find the best and most ex- 
peditious way of imparting to our pupils the ability to use and 
to understand the English language. ' 7he way to learn a trail 
is to travel it. No guide-book can compete with experience 
and training of that sort. Especially is this true when much 
space in the volume is taken up in telling how the trail ought 
torun. Fancy a guide-book to Pike’s Peak which would use 
up page after page in an elaborate description of the trail—as 
it ought to be! Note the triumphant progress of the traveller 
up the side of the mighty hill: 

“Starting from Manitou, the ascent begins at once. Be 
careful to preserve exactly the proper rate of rise. The Peak 
is 14,336 feet high. Allowing for the altitude of Manitou, it is 
easy to calculate just what degree of elevation per mile is 
necessary and proper. Some persons have affected to teach 
that we must be governed by circumstances in this matter, and 
in other particulars which will be mentioned further on. But 
right is right, and such pernicious doctrine as this would, if 
followed, soon result in a chaotic state of affairs that every 


right-minded traveller should pray to be delivered from. Be 
particular, also, to observe the rules with reference to direction. 
The traveller must not be misled by the short cuts and by- 
paths, which are the work of scatter-brained tramps whose 
only aim, apparently, has been to attain the summit or to 
catch a better glimpse of the scenery. It is hardly necessary 


to say that such hap-hazard, impulsive ascents are totally at 
variance with all method. It is perhaps sufficient to add by 
way of condemnation that order is heaven’s first law.” 

But I weary of this if the traveller does not. I cannot speak 
of such things calmly—even grammatically. Iam anxious that 
you should not misunderstand me. You may find certain 
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forms and methods indispensable and feel utterly lost unless 
you are anchored to them. All right; tie up to them if you 
must, but my word for it you will find the confinement both 
tiresome and embarrassing as time rolls around. I was once 
instructed by the principal how to teach the word “which.” 
It was to be presented to the class simply as a compound 
connective. I am not sure about the name of it, but it wasn’t 
anything smaller than that, you may be sure—there’s nothing 
small about grammar any way you look at it. “Which” was 
nothing more nor less than “and it,” “and he,” or some such 
linking of conjunction and pronoun. The sentence given me 
in illustration was this: “I had a dog which was called Carlo.” 
It was quite apparent, even to me, that this sentence was not 
materially altered by putting it into this shape: “I had a dog 
and he was called Carlo.” The first sentence presented for 
my consideration by the class was something like this: “I 
tied my dog to the fence and he howled.” The substitution of 
“which” for “and he” in this sentence did not appear to be 
altogether satisfactory, and I noted an exception to the rule. 
Next came, “I thought it would rain, and it did.” This was 
not suggested by a pupil, but was evolved by myself in the 
attempt to find whether the rule would work both ways— 
which it wouldn't, manifestly. A memorandum was made of 
this also. After that it rained exceptions. Rained? It poured. 
I didn’t have any time to teach, I was kept so busy explaining 
this new branch of meteorology. I braved the elements for a 
while, and then I cut loose from my anchor and whirled madly 
away in the fog. I said we would continue the voyage with- 
out any anchor. 

I know that my figures of speech are slightly confused, but 
it has been my misfortune, as far back as I can remember, to 
get mixed up whenever I tried to discuss grammar. I used to 
feel that it was my fault, but of later years I have been inclined 
to think that grammar is the true offender. I swallowed the 
arbitrary rules when I was young for the same reason that I 
sometimes swallowed medicine—older people than myself said 
that they were good for me, and I had no voice in the matter 
one way or the other. By the time I reached the years of dis- 
cretion I had such a thorough respect for the authorities 
grounded in my system that it never occurred to me to question 
their wisdom. But one day I chanced upon this remark of 
Elihu, the son of Barachel the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram ; 
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“Great men are not always wise; neither do the aged under- 
stand judgment.” It at once struck me that this sentiment 
might be applicable to the grammarians. This impression has 
grown upon me until it has become a conviction. In the year 
1869 there appeared in the Galaxy an article entitled “The 
Grammarless Tongue,” from which I make the following ex- 
tracts : 

In Latin, Greek, and other inflected languages, the forms of the words 
of which a sentence is made up present outward signs of requirement 
which give some hint as to what the grammarians mean by one word gov- 
erning another. But in English there is no such visible sign; and this 
arbitrary, mysterious, and metaphorical phrase government is, to young 
minds, if they are reasoning and not merely receptive, perplexing in the 
extreme. Even in languages which have a variety of inflection, the words 
do not govern each other; but they may be said to fit into each other by 
corresponding forms which indicate their proper connection, so that a 
sentence is dovetailed together. In English, however, with the exception 
of a few pronouns, one case of nouns, and two tenses and one person of 
the verb, all the words are as round and smooth, and as independent of 
each other in form, as the pebbles onthe seashore. * * * In English, 
wo1ds are formed into sentences by the operation of an invisible power, 
which is like magnetic attracticn. We have, in speaking or writing Eng- 
lish, only to choose the right words and put them into the right places, 
respecting no laws but those of reason, conforming to no order but that 
of logic. 

Alfonso, the most unsatisfactory job I ever undertook was 
to teach grammar and at the same time attempt to give rea- 
sons for the rules and regulations. The grammarian who is 
urged to assign reasons would do well and save himself much 
embarrassment if he would take the lofty ground assumed by 
Jack Falstaff : 

What, upon compulsion ? Zounds, an I were at the strappado, or all 
the racks in the world, I would not tell you on compulsion! If reasons 
were as plentiful as blackberries, I would give no man a reason on com- 
pulsion, I. 

I recall an amusing grammatical episode. In a certain 
school a number of the teachers used and taught the colloquial 
expression, “I would like for you to do thus and so.” As soon 
as the pupils changed teachers, they were at once instructed 
to omit the for from the sentence. If the teacher was asked 
for his reason, he answered dogmatically that “like” is a 
transitive verb, and hence the preposition is superfluous. This 
was supposed to be conclusive, if not satisfactory. Satisfactory 
it was not, as the erudite Mrs. Gamp would say. How the 
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grammarian would parse the “you” in that sentence does not 
appear. It cannot be the object of like; the thing liked or 
desired is “for you to do thus and so.” If it is customary 
among the more cultured to leave the “for” to be understood 
that is another thing, and the only thing to be considered. 
Whatever may be the law in ethics, we may be sure that in the 
use of language “whatever is, is right.” The English lan- 
guage does not conform to rule. It is as uncertain and varia- 
ble as the trail to the Peak. Here it is a smooth bit of road; 
there it turns aside to catch the melody of some waterfall ; 
again, it avoids some inequality of surface; here it is direct, 
there circuitous; now a sudden rise and then a level strip. 
No man but the one who has often travelled it can walk secure 
and know just how he will face at the next turn. The slang, 
the by-way of to-day, becomes the accepted usage, the beaten 
path of to-morrow. You may object that while this may be 
true in delles-lettres, it cannot apply to the simple, methodical 
composition of our pupils. I think it does apply, Alfonso; I 
think it does. I have been pretty much of that opinion for a 
good many years, and I shall await with what patience I can 
summon your conversion to the same belief. 
POMPANO. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Illinois Institution.—A Columbia Dish-Washing Machine ” 
has been purchased, which, the Advance says, gives great satis- 
faction to the girls who formerly had to wash by hand the several 
thousand pieces of table ware used daily. The new machine 
“‘ washes, rinses, and dries the plates, vegetable dishes, cups, 
saucers, etc., and does the work well without the use of soap. 
It does all this as rapidly as one person can pass the dishes to 
it and another take them away from it, and yet does not break, 
nick, or crack them. The machine is expensive at first cost, 
but Dr. Gillett said recentiy that if he could not get another 
he would not consent to part with this for three times the 
amount he paid for it.” 


Towa School.—We are happy to record the fact that the title 
of the school, in consequence of the earnest efforts of its 
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authorities, has been changed from “ Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb” to “ School for the Deaf.” 

Mr. Wyckoff has recently made a tour of inspection of other 
schools for the deaf. 


La Crosse School.—Miss Viola Taylor has been obliged to 
resign her position on account of illness. Miss Minnie E. 
Taylor takes her place. 


Manitoba Institution.—A governmental investigation of this 
Institution has recently been made at the instigation of a few 
dissatisfied contractors and disaffected employés. The result 
was the entire disproof of the charges made, and the verdict 
that the administration of the Institution has been faithful and 
efficient under very trying circumstances. 

The publication of a neatly-printed eight-page monthly paper 
called the Silent eho, and edited by Mr. McDermid, was begun 
April 29, 1892. It is illustrated by the pupils, plate engraving 
having been introduced as a branch of instruction in the In- 
dustrial Department. 


Michigan School.—The vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of Miss A. A. Hendershot has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Kate Cook. . 


National College.—On Presentation Day, May 4, 1892, the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the College, Mr. Robert P. 
McGregor, B. A., who was graduated twenty years ago, and 
Messrs. Charles R. Ely, B. A., George R. Hare, B. A., Oscar 
Vaught, M. A., Guy M. Wilcox, B. A., Joseph A. Tillinghast, 
B. S., and Wirt A. Scott, B. A., Normal Fellows, were pre- 
sented as candidates for the degree of Master of Arts; Messrs. 
Paul Lange, Jr., Benjamin F. Round, Martin M. Taylor, and 
Oliver J. Whildin for the degree of Bachelor of Arts; Messrs. 
Amos Barton and Ellsworth Long for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science, and Miss Alto M. Lowman for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Philosonhy. The seven persons last named are mem- 
bers of the present Senior class. Miss Annie M. Jameson, 
who has pursued the Normal course with distinguished suc 
cess, was not a candidate for a degree, but was presented as 
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candidate for a suitable diploma. In addition to the usual 
orations and dissertations by the candidates for the Bachelor's 
degree, Mr. Hare read his Normal thesis, and addresses were 
made by the Hon. John W. Noble, Secretary of the Interior, 
the Hon. Charles E. Hooker, M. C. from Mississippi, and 
President Gallaudet. 

All the students but one who are now pursuing a Normal 
course have already received appointments as teachers in 
various schools for next year. 

New York Institution.—The honorary degree of Master of 
Arts has been conferred by the National College upon Profes- 
sor Enoch Henry Currier in recognition of his valuable ser- 
vices as an instructor of the deaf during the last twenty years. 


Ohio Institution.—Mr. Knott has resigned the position of 
superintendent, and Mr. Hartnett that of steward. Mr. J. K. 
Pollard, formerly State Senator from Adams county, has been 
appointed to the latter office. Mr. Knott's resignation does 
not take effect until July 1, and his successor has not yet been 


appointed. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The Silent World of May 12 
contains another interesting letter from Mr. George Gilpin 
(see the last number of the Annals, page 162), written from 
Florence, Italy. He says: 


My Dear Mr. Crovuter: I have given much thought to the question 
in your letter of March 7th, namely, ‘‘ What proportion of our pupils 
should we teach orally ?” and I confess that I feel at a loss how to an- 
swer it. I don’t think my visits to European schools help me to any 
decision, for the reason that the results achieved at home by either 
method are so far ahead of anything I have seen here. It seems to me 
the solution of the question is rather to be looked for at home, in the 
experience of such schools as Northampton and our own. Certainly the 
opinions of men of such experience as Messrs. Kirkhuff, Booth, and 
Hurd ought to have, and has with me, very great weight, especially as 
they have all been so long and closely identified with the old system ; 
and as you say that you yourself feel that we ought to do more than we 
are now doing, I should be very willing to join in advocating any reason- 
able extension of our oral teaching. 

But this I feel very strongly, as I am sure you do, that we ought to 
err on the safe side, and go too slowly, rather than incur the risk of hav- 
ing to retrace a single step. 
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As you say, when an old and conservative institution like ours begins 
to strike out in a new direction, all eyes are upon it, and it behooves us 
to know that we have firm standing ground for each advance. Every 
other institution for the deaf, whether at home or abroad, seems to me 
to be simply in the position of an advocate, and to speak only with the 
weight of an advocate, claiming all good for its own system and allowing 
little or none to its opponents. Our institution, on the contrary, holds 
a position truly judicial, and therefore impregnable. Fairly trying both 
systems and doing the best work in both, without prejudice to either, 
but carefully weighing the good of each by its results, when she does 
speak it will be with all the force of an impartial judge in his final sum- 
ming up after hearing argument and testimony on both sides, and, for 
that reason, I am especially anxious that she shall be very sure as to the 
law and the facts before deciding. If, in the meantime, we decide to 
make some extension of the oral work, will not the question of the build- 
ings practically decide it for us? Given four department buildings, will 
not the first change naturally be to use two of them instead of one for 
oral pupils—making something like an even division of the pupils ? 

Personally, I incline to the belief that the proper percentage lies well 
within the extremes advocated by either party. 

Whenever opportunity has offered, I have discussed with those in the 
work here the relative merits of the two systems. In Germany, all with 
whom I spoke claimed that the oral method was the best for all cases— 
that even the dullest got something of substantial advantage from it. 

At the Institution in Rome, also an oral school, I found on the contrary, 
and quite to my surprise, a wide-spread opinion that for a portion of the 
pupils the manual system would be better. 

As to what this percentage actually is, there is considerable difference 
of opinion. Some thought eighty per cent. could profitably be taught 
orally, some sixty, while Padre Gioga, a very intelligent young priest, 
whoshowed me about the Institution on both my visits, thought only forty 
or at most fifty per cent. 

He told me that he had written a paper in support of his views for the 
Conference of Teachers of Deaf-Mutes, and he assured me that many 
teachers throughout Italy held the same opinions. 

If, said he, a child fails to acquire speech and has difficulty in under- 
standing spoken language, all of which often happens, he gets little or 
nothing. For him the easier system would be much better. 

I told him that in Philadelphia we taught in both ways, keeping the 
pupils of the two schools quite apart, and that when we found a pupil did 
not make satisfactory progress by the oral method, he was transferred to 
the manual school, and often with good results. 

He was much interested in my account; said this was as it should be, 
and regretted that they had not the same system. 


Washington State School_—The publication of a hand- 
somely-printed eight-page semi-monthly periodical called the 
Washingtonian was begun May 2, 1892, under the editorial 
direction of Mr. J. C. Watson. 
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Western New York Institution.—Miss Sarah Adams, a for- 
mer pupil, who has been studying art in New York, has been 


appointed to take charge of the general drawing work of the 
art classes in a school for hearing girls recently established at 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Link, of Croydon, England, who 
have become interested in the Institution through Miss C. H- 
Talcott, have sent Mr. Westervelt a gift of $250 to be expended 
for the benefit of the pupils. The sum will be used in provid- 
ing illustrations for the excellent Daily Paper for Our Little 
People, published at the Institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Deaf Physician.—My. J. E. Gallaher, in the Silent World 
for March 31, 1892, describes a deaf physician, Dr. F. H. 
Williams, of Bristol, Connecticut, who became deaf at twenty- 
one years of age, and has been successfully engaged in the 
practice of medicine for twenty-four years. He has a hearing 
assistant who examines respiration, heart action, etc., for him, 
but otherwise he makes his own diagnosis. He is able to 
speak, of course, but does not read the lips, and so is depend- 
ent upon writing and the manual alphabet for communications 
from others. The editor of the Bristol //era/d testifies to his 
success as a practitioner. 


A Deaf Lawyer.—The Rochester Daily Paper for Our 
Little People of January 20 and March 19, 1892, describes the 
success of a deaf lawyer, Mr. N. B. L , of Tiffin, Ohio. Mr. 
L— began to lose his hearing at the age of twenty-one, 
soon after he was admitted to the bar, and seven years 
later became totally deaf. When his hearing began to fail he 
determined to keep his place in his chosen profession if possi 
ble, and had recourse to every known device for aiding audi- 
tion. As his hearing gradually decreased he increased the 
size of his ear-trumpet, but found its use so disagreeable that 
when his deafness became total he threw it away with a feeling 
of relief. ‘Thank God, it is all over now,” he wrote, “and I 
am forever released from the unsightly thing that I never 
touched without a shudder.” This was ten years ago, and 
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since then Mr. L-—— has depended entirely upon speech-read 
ing, finding it much more satisfactory than the aids to hear- 
ing formerly employed. Thanks to the skilful training he 
has received from his wife. he is able, in his office duties, to 
read without difficulty the speech of any person who articu- 
lates well. In court, where it would be difficult and some- 
times impossible for him to follow all that is said, especially 
the taking of evidence, ete., he has an assistant who sits facing 
him, and repeats, without voice, every word that is spoken by 
lawyers, witnesses, and judge. His own voice is good, so that 
with no other aid than that above mentioned he is able, in the 
trial of a case, to attend to the examination and cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses, interpose objections to evidence, make 
arguments to the court and jury, and, in short, do all that 
any lawyer must do in the trial of a contested case. He has a 
large and successful practice. 

The Rapidity of the Manual Alphabet.—A series of tests 
of the rapidity with which the manual alphabet can be used 
was recently made in the Minnesota School, and is reported 
in the Companion of April 9. The lowest rate was that of a 
pupil eight years old who was in his second year at school ; 


he spelled 89 words a minute, reading from a school-book. A 


pupil in an advanced class, reading from Thalheimer’s English 
History, spelled 133 words a minute, and a teacher, from the 
same book, 148 words. “In every test the spelling was per- 
fectly legible, so that it could be readily followed by one fairly 
expert in the use of the finger alphabet.” The editor of the 
Companion compares the rate of rapidity attained in these tests 
with that of public speakers and stenographers, showing that 
the rate of the teacher above given is only two words less than 
the average rate of public speaking (150 words a minute), 
while eight of the tests exceeded the average rate of a first-class 
office stenographer (100 words a minute). 


Mr. Arnold’s “ Lip-Reading.”—The Rev. Thomas Arnold 
has supplemented his “ Method” and “ Manual” of deaf-mute 
education by the publication of a pamphlet on “ Lip-Reading,” 
treating the subject more fully than in his previous works. 
His methods, the result of his own experience and study, 
coincide in general with those of the leading European au- 
thorities, and deserve the attention of all teachers of speech. 
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In saying that he is “ the only writer in our language whom he 
can discover that has practically applied lip-reading in detail 
to all the phonetic elements of the language in teaching 
speech to deaf-mutes,” Mr. Arnold overlooks Professor A. 
Melville Bell’s excellent little manual of “Speech-Reading,” 
noticed in the Annals, vol. xxxv, page 155; his treatment 
of the subject, however, is quite different. The pamphlet may 
be obtained of the author, 27 St. Paul’s Road, Northampton, 
England. The price, including postage to the United States, 
is fourteen cents, which may be sent through the postal money- 
order office. 

The Verrier Audigene.—In the last October number of the 
Annals we mentioned a new hearing tube invented by Mgr. 
Verrier, which was said to have worked wonders in the school 
at Bourg-la-Reine. Since then the instrument has been pat- 
ented under the name of Audigéne- Verrier, and a great deal 
has been said in its favor in the French periodicals. Mr. 
A. F. Fehmers, Vice-Principal of the Rotterdam School, has 
visited Bourg-la-Reine, and in a pamphlet describing his visit 
(De Audigeen- Verrier; haar toepassing in het Meisjes-Doof- 
stommen-Instituut te Bourg-la-Reine, Rotterdam, 1891) con- 
firms the statements of Mr. Claveau and Mr. Bélanger that it 
is far more powerful than any other hearing tube known, and 
expresses the opinion that most persons regarded as totally 
deaf really possess some degree of hearing, which may be 
aroused and developed by the aid of this instrument. The 
audigene is still used in the Bourg-la-Reine School with al/ 
the pupils, and Mr. Bélanger in the Mareh number of the 
Revue Frangaise urges that it shall be so used in all schools. 

Professor Gordon has recently been testing the Verrier 
audigene with the students of the National College, and we 
regret to say that the results thus far indicate that the instru- 
ment is less powerful than the ordinary English conical hear- 
ing-tube ! 


“ Kducation of Deaf Children.”—Of all the immense quan. 
tity of evidence on the education of the deaf laid before the 
late Royal Commission of Great Britain, that of President Gal- 
laudet and Dr. Bell was the most important and weighty. It 
was published, together with some of the accompanying ex- 
hibits, in the Report of the Commission, noticed in the Annals, 
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vol. xxxiv, pp. 300-307, and vol. xxxv, pp. 160-163. It is now 
republished by the Volta Bureau, together with other matter, 
under the title of “ Education of Deaf Children,” making a large 
octavo volume of 406 pages, which has been carefully edited by 
Professor Joseph C. Gordon, of the National College. In this 
publication the Volta Bureau has rendered an important service 
to the profession. It not only presents the evidence of Presi- 


dent Gallaudet and Dr. Bell in a more accessible form than the 
Report of the Commission, but has the further advantage of a 
valuable Introduction by the editor, a much fuller presentation 
of the numerous publications and other matter submitted to 
the Commission by President Gallaudet and Dr. Bell, some 
additional matter not submitted and not previously printed 
relating to the United States Census of 1880 and the Massa- 
chusetts Census of 1885, genealogical charts, an exposition of 
Visible Speech with accompanying charts, statistics of schools, 
etc., and, last but not least, a good Index, rendering the whole 
available for reference. 

President Gallaudet's Glasgow Address. —The British 
(Quarterly Review of Deaf-Mute Instruction for April, 1892, 
contains an able review of President Gallaudet’s Glasgow 
Address on the Combined System of Instruction.* The au- 
thor, Mr. A. Farrar, Jr., writes from the point of view of a 
moderate oralist; he seeks, in his own words, “not to decry 
the manual method, but to indicate some of its limits and 
imperfections; to emphasize its admitted inability to secure 
for the deaf the largest measure of benefit in their relation to 
the hearing world and their own intellectual needs, and on 
this ground to justify the exclusive practice of the oral method 
in the majority of cases.” Were it not ouf invariable rule 
(out of regard to the large number of persons who are sub- 
scribers to both periodicals) to refrain from reprinting in the 
Annals what has already appeared in the British Quarterly, 
we should be glad to quote the review in full; as it is we limit 
ourselves to this extract, which presents in nuce one of the 
strongest arguments for the exclusive use of the oral method 
in the case of such pupils as can profit by it: 

It seems to me that the true value and place of speech in deaf-mute 


education is as yet hardly realized, especially in America. The mere 


* Published by the Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. Extracts are 
given in the Annals, vol. xxxvi, pp. 255-266. 
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ability to speak and read the lips may, and rightly, be the chief object 
to be aimed at, but it is not the entire raison @étre of the oral method. 
The California resolution appears on the surface to secure that every 
scholar shall have the opportunity of learning to speak; but what guar- 
antee is there that this will be done in the only way in which speech can 
become of real value—by making it the basis, medium, and end, and not 
merely, to use a hackneyed term, an accomplishment? It is all very 
well to make the reservation in regard to the sign-language in the com- 
bined system, that it is employed, not as an end, but as a means in the 
acquisition of language. But it is not to beso easily controlled. It will 
and must occupy in the mind the place which speech, to exercise all its 
functions, alone should fill. Under such conditions, and sundered from 
all the mental habits they foster, how can speech become anything else 
than a lifeless set of mechanical movements, and what wonder if the 
deaf-mute shows so little inclination to use it? 


*“ Values in the Education of the Deaf.”— President Gallau- 
det has a forcible article with the above title in the Hducational 
Review for June, 1892 (New York, Henry Holt & Co.). He 
considered the relative importance of the various elements 
deserving a place in the work of teaching the deaf, and shows 
how, in his judgment, each should be related to the others and to 
the composite unit. While his general conclusions with respect 
to methods of instruction are not different from those expressed 
in his Glasgow Address, the subject is broader and is treated 
from another point of view. He sums up his estimate of 
* values ” as follows: 

(1) That the language of gestures should never be banished from any 
school; (2) that all who undertake to teach or train the deaf should mas- 
ter this language; (3) that at the same time gesture language should be 
regarded as a means, never as an end; (4).that a careful and prolonged 
effort should be made to teach every child to speak ; (5) that the educa- 
tion of every one found capable of acquiring speech should be so con- 
ducted as to promote facility in speech to the highest degree possible, 
without sacrificing those other objects of education which are admittedly 
of more consequence than speech; (6) that every child found incapable 
of success in speech should be taught by the manual method; (7) that 
moral training should be carefully attended to and that religious instruc- 
tion of an undenominational character should be afforded ; (8) that indus- 
trial and physical training should have prominent places ; (9) that artistic 
ability should be carefully fostered and encouraged ; (10) that wherever 
sufficient hearing remains to distinguish articulate sounds, pains should 
be taken to train and develop this faculty, so that, if possible, it may 
become a channel of intelligent communication ; and (11) last, but by no 
means of least importance, that all teachers of the deaf should be highly- 
educated persons, carefully trained for their profession, and should pos- 
sess in no small measure that disposition which ‘‘is not casily provoked,”’ 
which ‘‘ seeketh not her own,” but endureth all things, and is kind. 
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Church Work.—The Rev. Thos. Gallaudet’s “ Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes” gives 
full details concerning the progress of the important work in 
behalf of the adult deaf carried on by the Episcopal Church. 
The report also includes an account of Dr. Gallaudet’s pil- 
erimage of love in behalf of similar work in Ireland, Scotland, 
and England, and an eloquent address delivered by Dr. Isaac 
Lewis Peet on the nineteenth anniversary of the Mission. The 
mortgage on the ‘‘ Home” has been removed, and legacies have 
been received during the past year which will form the basis of 
an endowment fund. 

A mission to the deaf has recently been opened in Boston, 
Massachusetts, under the auspices of the Episcopal City Mis- 
sion. It is conducted by the Rev. S. Stanley Searing, late 
Rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd. It has its head- 
quarters at St. Andrew's House, 40 Chambers street, which is 
also the home of the Gallaudet Society. 


The Seventh Conference of Principals.—The following cir- 
culars, relating to the Seventh Conference of Principals and 
Superintendents of American Institutions for the Education 
of the Deaf, have been issued since the last number of the 
Annals : 

SEconp CIRCULAR. 


NationaL Dear-MutTE CoLuEGeE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 26, 1892. 

The Standing Executive Committee, after consultation with Mr. John 
E. Ray, Superintendent and Local Committee, have concluded to change 
the date of the meeting of the Conference from July 9 to August 13. 

This change has been decided upon mainly because the low rate of a 
single fare for the round trip could be obtained only in August, in con- 
nection with the triennial conclave of the Knights Templar, which will 
be held in Denver early in that month. 

The Colorado School through Mr. Ray extends a cordial invitation to 
Principals and Superintendents, with their wives, and to others who in 
pursuance of the terms of the call for the Conference would naturally be 
expected to attend as honorary members. 

Arrangements will be made through Dr. Gillett for a sufficient number 
of Pullman ears, to start from Chicago, for the accommodation of those 
whose route to Colorado will take them through that city, and it is im- 
portant that all wishing to secure places should communicate with Dr. Gil- 
lett at Jacksonville, 1ll., promptly, before May 10, if possible. 

The reason for this early action grows ont of the fact that a great num- 
ber of cars will be used by the Templars, and it will be necessary to make 
engagements very soon in order to secure good accommodations. 
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A third circular will be issued, giving full information as to the man- 
ner in which railroad tickets must be bought, routes selected, etc., as soon 
as these details are furnished by the railway authorities. 

E. M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman. 


CoLoraDo ScHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND, 
Cotorapo Sprinas, Cono., May 2, 1892. 

The Seventh Conference of Principals and Superintendents of Amer- 
ican Institutions for the Education of the Deaf will convene with this 
School, Saturday, August 13, 1892, at.2 o'clock P. M. The Principals 
and Superintendents of all American schools for the deaf are entitled to 
regular membership in the Conference. Members of Boards of Trustees, 
State Officers, ex-Superintendents, ex-Principals, and such other persons 
as are specially invited by the Local Committee, will be received as hon- 
orary members. 

The time selected for the Conference is such as to enable delegates to 
take advantage of the very low rate of one fare for the round trip, 
offered the Knights Templar Conclave, which meets in Denver, Col., 
about this time. 

By the authority of the Board of Trustees of our School, sanctioned 
by the Governor of Colorado, I have great pleasure in extending to youa 
most cordial invitation to be present. 

If you desire to present any paper to the Conference, or any subject 
for discussion, you will confer a great favor by communicating at an early 
day with the undersigned. 

Please kindly indicate as soon as practicable whether or not you will 
be present, and how many representatives will attend from your school. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. RAY, 
Local Committee. 


Since these circulars were issued it has been found desir- 
able, in view of the railway arrangements, to change the day 
of meeting to Saturday, August 6. Dr. Gillett has arranged 
for a special fast train of vestibule Pullman cars, including a 
baggage car, 2 dining car, and several sleeping cars, to leave 
Chicago on Friday morning, August 5, arriving at Colorado 
Springs on the evening of the following day. It is probable 
that, through the competition of the railroads, even lower 
rates of fare than those already announced—possibly so low 
as $12 for the round trip from Chicago—may be secured. 
The arrangements made by Dr. Gillett are such that the mem- 
bers of the Conference and their friends will have the benefit 
of whatever reduction is offered to the Knights Templar. A 
circular giving full particulars will soon be issued. 
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The Second Meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech.—In consequence of the change 
in the time of meeting of the Conference of Principals above 
mentioned, the time of the Second Summer Meeting of this 
Association has been changed. It will be held from June 29 
to July 8, inclusive; the place will be as announced in our last 
issue, Crosbyside Hotel, Lake George, New York. A circular 
giving full information concerning railway rates, hotel accom- 
modations, and other matters of interest, will soon be issued. 


Publications Received.-—We have received the following 
publications, in addition to those mentioned elsewhere in the 


present number of the Annals: 


Bancut, Virrorio, d. P. Tommaso Pendola e il suo Istituto. 
Notizie Storiche. [Historical Sketch of Tommaso Pendola and his Insti- 
tution]. Siena: S. Bernardino, 1891. 8vo, pp. 48. 

GALLAUDET, Epwarp M., Ph. D., LL. D. Our Profession. [Reprinted 
from the Annals for January, 1892.] Washington: Gibson Bros., 1892. 
8vo, pp. 8. 

Havsrap, Lars A., M.A. How the Deaf Converse with Each Other in 
Norway. [Reprinted from the Annals for April, 1892.j Washington: 
Gibson Bros., 1892. 8vo, pp. 8. 

Rierrer, Abbé Ep. Etude sur les Sourds-Muets [Essay on Deaf- 
Mutes]. Epinal: C. Froereisen, 1891. 12mo, pp. 56. 

Journal of the Fanwood Quad Club (of Deaf-Mutes). New York: 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal print, 1892. 12mo, pp. 48. 

Minutes of the Fourth Kansas Teachers’ Convention, held at the 
Kansas Institution, September, 1891. Olathe, Kansas: Printed at the 
Institution, 1891-92. 8vo. pp. 47. 

Proceedings of the First Reunion of the Graduates and Former Pupils 
of the Missouri School, September, 1891. Deaf-Mute Record steam 
print. 8vo, pp. 22. 

Reports of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Re- 
unions of the Wisconsin Deaf Alumni Association. Delavan: W. G. 
Weeks, 1891. 8vo, pp. 64. 

Reports of Schools, published in 1891: Cambrian (Swansea, England), 
Iowa, New South Wales; published in 1892: Emden, Liverpool, Lyons, 
Midland (Derby, England), National, New York, Rhode Island. 

E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Orat TrarIntnG Scuoou for Teachers of the Deaf, established in 1881. 
Course of training in Bell’s mechanism of speech, in methods of instruc- 
tion employed in American and European oral schools, together with 
some original thoughts of Miss Garrett’s in articulation, lip-reading, and 
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language work. She thinks there is too much coming down to the deaf 
child’s level instead of raising it to our standard of speech. For exam- 
ple, in trying to show words plainly on the mouth she thinks teachers 
often fall into the error of giving the wrong accent; break up the rapid 
sequence of syllables; speak too slowly. These errors produce imper- 
fect speech and lip-reading. Words can be plainly shown without fall- 
ing into these faults. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf 
Children Before They Are of School Age, Monument Avenue, near Ford 
road, Philadelphia. 


A TEACHER Of articulation of ten years’ experience wishes to communi- 
cate with parties who desire such a teacher. Best references. Address 
ARTICULATION TEACHER, care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 


WANTED, a position as teacher by a young man, a college graduate, 
partially deaf, and wholly conversant with the sign-language. Best ref- 
erences, Address XXX, care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Youna Woman, a college graduate, semi-mute, conversant with the 
sign-language, desires a position as teacher or supervisor of girls. Best 
references. Address GrapvuaTE, care of the Editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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PAGE, 
Some Reasons for Teaching History, ...........scesceesseresees Katharine Fletcher 177 
An Instructor in Reading Rev. Philip Ff. Hasenstab, B. A. 183 
Six Months with a Beginning Class Kate §, Landis 
A Sixteenth Century Treatise A. Farrar, Fr. 
The Whipple Natural Alphabet in its Revised Form... .........Daisy 17. Way 
A Note from the School-Room Wm. A. Caldwell, M. A. 
Letters to a Beginner.—II 
Scoot Items 
Illinois, lowa, 232; LaCrosse, Manitoba, Michigan, National, 233 ; New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 234; Washington State, 235; Western 
New York, 236. 
A Deaf Physician, 236; A Deaf Lawyer, 236; The Rapidity of the 
Manual Alphabet, 237; Mr. Arnold’s ‘* Lip-Reading,” 237; The 


Verrier Audigéne, 238; Education of Deaf Children,” 238; Presi- 


dent Gallaudet’s Glasgow Address, 239; ‘* Values in the Education of 


the Deaf,” 240; Church Work, 241; The Seventh Conference of 
Principals, 241; The Second Meeting of the Association to Promote the 
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Tue AMERICAN ANNALS.oF THE Dear is a quarterly publication, appearing in 
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